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Mary 


If you say ‘Get Out”—the only 
sane answer—he pounces. 
‘How?’ And he sits back smiling. 


What Mary McCarthy writes about Vietnam is not 
new — Peace News has been saying it for some 
time. But she writes it much better than we can 
hope to do. This original essay is from her new 
book ‘Vietnam,’ published last week by Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 


McCarthy 


Solutions 


“Well what would you do?” Sooner 
or later, the critic of US policy in 
Vietnam is faced with that question; 
a real crusher. Up to that point, he 
may have been winning the argu- 
ment. His opponent may have con- 
ceded that it was a mistake to send 
American troops there in the first 
place, that there was no commitment 
under SEATO or any other “instru- 
ment” requiring it, that the war is 
horribly destructive, that pacification 
is not working, that Hanoi is not res- 
ponding cooperatively to the bomb- 
ing; in short, that everything that has 
been done up to the present instant 
has been wrong. 


But now resting comfortably on ‘this 
mountain of errors, he looks down 
magnanimously on the critic and in- 
vites him to offer a solution. He is 
confident that the critic will be unable 
to come up with one. And in a sense 
he is right. If you say “ Get Out” - the 
only sane answer - he _ pounces. 
“ How?” And he sits back smiling. 
He has won. The tables are turned, 
and the critic is on the defensive. If 
he tries to outline a plan for rapid 
withdrawal, conscious that 464,000 
troops, plus their civilian supporting 
services, cannot be pulled out over- 
night (and what about the “Joyal” 
Vietnamese; should they be left be- 
hind or do we owe them an airlift to 
Taiwan?), the plan inevitably appears 
feeble and amateurish in comparison 
with the massed power and profes- 
sionalism of the war actually being 
waged. 


The fatal weakness in the thinking of 
most of Johnson’s critics is not to per- 
cieve that the question is a booby 
trap. In general, the more eminent 
they are, the more alacrity they show 
in popping up with “ positive recom- 
mendations for policy, ” “ solutions, ” 
proposals for gradual and prudent 
disengagement, lest anybody ‘think 
that they are just carping and have 
no better alternatives of their own. 
Take the painful example of Arthur 
Schlesinger’s The Bitter Heritage: 
“cogent, lucid, penetrating - tells us 
what really ought to be done about 
Vietnam ” (John Gunther). It is co- 
gent, lucid, penetrating until Schle- 
singer tells us what ought to be done 
in a wishful chapter titled ‘‘ The Mid- 
dle Course,” urging a political solu- 
tion while insisting on the need to 
keep applying force (in moderation) 
to get it, the pursuit of negotiations 


while “tapering off” the bombing 
(no cease-fire on the ground, he 
warns; too dangerous), a promise to 
the Viet Cong of a “say” in the fu- 
ture of Vietnam but not, it is implied, 
too much of a say, reliance on Orien- 
tal ‘“‘consensual procedures” or the 
precedent of Laos to solve any little 
difficulties in the way of a coalition 
government - a chapter that anyone 
who agrees with Schlesinger’s nega- 
tive arguments would like to snip out 
of the volume, working carefully with 
a razor blade so as to leave no traces 
before lending it to a less convinced 
friend. Presented with Schlesinger’s 
formula for meeting the Communist 
“threat,” the reader is likely to think 
that Johnson’s formula is better. 


Errors 


The same sinking feeling was produc- 
ed by Richard Goodwin in The New 
Yorker, by J. K. Galbraith’s “ moder- 
ate solution” (hailed by James Res- 
ton), by Senator Fulbright’s eight- 
point programme, and, sad to say, by 
the Fulbright hearings taken as a 
whole. What emerges, when all the 
talk is over, is that none of these 
people really opposes the war. Or not 
enough to stop thinking in terms of 
“ solutions,” all of which imply con- 
tinuing the war by slightly different 
means until the Viet Cong or Hanoi 
(Schlesinger holds out the exciting 
possibility of an “exploitable split” 
between the Viet Cong and Hanoi) is 
ready to make peace. 


Even a man like George Kennan, who 
evidently believes the war to be 
wrong and who testified impressively 
against our policy before the Ful- 
bright Committee, did not have an 
inner attorney to warn him to rest 
his case there. Instead, pressed by 
bullish senators to say what he would 
do in the President’s place (never 
mind what he would have done), Ken- 
nan fell back on the enclave strategy, 
making an easy target for the mili- 
tary, who can demonstrate without 
trouble how enclaves failed the 
French in their war, how Tito’s Par- 
tisans knew they had won when they 
finally manoeuvred ‘the Nazis into 
coastal enclaves, how in fact the last 
place you want to be when faced with 
guerrillas is holed up in an enclave. 


continued on page 5 
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Grosvenor Square 


It appears from your front page edit- 
orial last week that any demonstra- 
tion of which you approve is “non- 
violent civil disobedience”; whilst if 
you disapprove because violence is 
used, it is “ throwing fireworks at the 
police” and “trading a few punches”. 
Can the voice of non-violence really 
be so arrogant? 

If you demonstrate non-violently you 
“confront ” your opponent and “ may 
end up with a long prison sentence ”’. 
In fact of course you are more likely 
to confront a number of policemen 
and end up being fined or at worst 
bound over. On the other hand if you 
use violence, you “stand a good 
chance of getting away” and even if 
you get arrested ‘“‘ you tend not to be 
dealt with too severely ”. In fact you 
may get your ribs kicked in and end 
up in prison for three months. And 
the opponent whom you “confront” 
Js likely to be the same British police- 
man - only when he is sat in front of, 
he is part of the “British power 
structure ”! ; 

At least have the decency and intelli- 
gence not to use such silly and spur- 
lous arguments against those with 
whom you disagree. One of the rea- 
sons for the violence in Grosvenor 
Square was that non-violence has 
failed and its supporters can do little 
more than provide poetry readings 
in Trafalgar Square. Time is very 
short. Perhaps violence too will fail. 
Perhaps non-violence is the only way. 
But silly arguments and the purity of 
our own souls will convince no one. 
fichael Harwood, 

22 Rosedale Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


In common with an estimated 12,999 
other people (police apart) I was in 
Grosvenor Square between 6 and 7 
o'clock on the evening of October 22. 
The net result of the evening seems 
to be that 50 participants have 
wounds to lick; the peace movement 
has made itself further enemies am- 
ong the police and the public; and the 
machine of government, replete with 
demonstrators imprisoned and fined, 
ticks merrily on without the merest 
hiccough of inconvenience. 
It is nothing less than a tragedy that 
a rally of such size should have had 
so little visible result. I know how 
hard it is to find meaningful ways of 
expressing our repugnance at Ameri- 
can policy and its British support, but 
I think that we shall achieve far more 
if we can act in accordance with two 
Beis which are easily forgotten 
the heat of the moment, namely: 
that our opponents are not the police 
but the British and American govern- 
ments (and their follow-my-leader 
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allies), and that we shall make an in- 
finitely greater impact on public opi- 
nion if we refuse ourselves to be vio- 
lent whatever happens. Translating 
this into practical terms, I think that 
we should simply have sat down in 
the Square and the streets leading to 
it; our sheer weight of numbers would 
have enabled us to mount a pretty 
effective blockade of the Embassy, 
and it would have taken the police a 
very long time to move us all. 
I hope the organisers of future ral- 
lies will do everything they can to 
channel the deep and righteous an- 
ger of those who support them into 
constructive and compassionate forms 
of protest. To ask a crowd of the size 
that entered the Square on Sunday to 
behave responsibly and with restraint 
may sound a tall order, but it isn’t. 
“Tf we take people as they are, we 
make them worse. If we treat them 
as if they were what they ought to 
be, we help them to become what 
they are capable of becoming. ” 
Each time we use violence ourselves, 
we make ourselves one with Johnson 
and McNamara: each time we ex- 
pose ourselves to violence we stand 
together with the people of Vietnam. 
Alexander Kirby, 
128 Graham Road, London SW19. 


Risks of direct action 


If Bob Overy must reply to all criti- 
cisms, he might at least read them 
properly; he has missed the point 
again (October 27). 

What Brian McGee and I have said is 
not an absolute doctrine based on 
anarchist theory, but a practical con- 
clusion based on the historical exper- 
ience of every resistance movement 
in this country during the last six 
hundred years, including the unilater- 
alist movement of the last ten. To feel 
shock and outrage at prison senten- 
ces for illegal demonstrations may be 
natural, but so are the sentences. The 
point is that such emotional reactions 
don’t help us, or the people in prison 
(I speak from experience). It is time 
we opened or wiped our eyes and 
looked at the facts. 

I did not suggest and do not believe 
that we should take direct action on- 
ly when we can get away with it. What 
I suggested was that when we take 
direct action we tend not to get away 
with it; what I believe is that we 
should therefore take direct action 
only when it is appropriate, in the 
light of this fact and the others I 
listed. Direct action may take various 
forms and carry varying risks. If a 
particular form of direct action 
(which need not be a demonstration) 
is worth the risk, take it; if not, don’t. 
But whatever we do, let’s make ratio- 
nal choices and learn to expect and 
accept the consequences of our ac- 
tions. Don’t mourn, organise. 

Nicolas Walter, 

4 Vane Close, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Greek Embassy trial 


Last week I purposely didn’t write 
about Ben Birnberg’s letter (October 
20), because I thought some of the 
Embassy defendants would take the 
chance ‘to have their say. But since 
they haven’t, I’m afraid an outsider 
will again have to jump in. 

I find it quite appalling that even af- 
ter the event there are still people 
who rationalise the decision to plead 
guilty, as Ben Birnberg does. I can 
accept that the 39 were battered into 
their mistake, and regret it now; but 
that they should still be kidding them- 
selves that they saved Terry Chand- 
ler from an even worse fate, does no 
good to anyone. 

The greatest fallacy is to suggest that 
Terry’s sentence would have been 
substantially different had the char- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


ges been fought in court. This is non- 
sense. The Judge sentenced on the 
basis (a) of the action which he knew 
took place at the Embassy, and (b) of 
previous convictions. It was the ac- 
tion itself, not the legal niceties of 
which charge the prosecution could 
get to stick, which was important. 
This is shown by the desperation of 
the prosecution to get a conviction 
on any charge at all. A conviction for 
anything indictable would achieve 
their object, namely two or three 
scapegoats in jail. They must have 
been cock-a-hoop when the defence 
walked right into the trap and offer- 
ed them their conviction on a plate. 
The same speeches in mitigation 
could, of course, have been made af- 
ter a hard fought case. 

The assault charge was a red herring. 
For a Start it looked very silly, since 
the policeman concerned was not 
really hurt and everybody knew it 
(including the doctor who testified 
for the prosecution). Even if Terry 
had been convicted on this it could 
have made little practical difference. 
What is one charge more or less to 
someone with his record? 

What would, of course, have made a 
difference would have been an ac- 
quittal on all charges. As Ben Birn- 
berg rightly points out, this judge is 
a bit more liberal than most, which 
means in practice that he would at 
least have listened to defence evi- 
denc. So would the jury. We will 
never know now. The point is, the 
demonstrators destroyed the only 
chance for Terry by pleading guilty. 
In addition, they lost the possibility 
of an appeal, which in a technically 
complex case of this sort may have 
been considerable. 

There is one part of Bob Overy’s re- 
ply to Brian McGee and Nic Walter 
which requires comment, because I 
think that he hasn’t thought his posi- 
tion right through. If, as he says, the 
result of the “deal” was what he ex- 
pected, that he was not surprised, 
then this indicates that he accepted 
the deal fully, knowing that he was 
sacrificing Terry and one or two 
others and leaving them to their fate. 
I can’t believe that all 38 took this 
attitude. If they did, they’re a lot 
more callous than one likes to think. 
I can see that the attitude is logical, 
of course; sometimes we have to sacri- 
fice one or two comrades in order 
that the rest may live to fight another 
day. But I don’t believe Bob really 
thought like that. However, he ought 
to recognise that it is the logical con- 
clusion of his protest that he was not 
surprised. 

Hazel McGee, 

154 Corbyn St, London N4. 


Revolution and violence 


I do think that Mr Allchin (“ Revolu- 
tion and Violence”, October 27) has 
misunderstood me somewhere, which 
is ironic, since his views on the use of 
violence by colonial revolutionaries 
seem 'to be exactly the same as mine, 
deriving fundamentally from Gand- 
hian satyagraha, and since his letter 
elaborated so very well the basic pro- 
position formulated many years ago 
by the anarchist philosopher Bart de 
Ligt: the greater the violence, ‘the 
less the revolution; the less the vio- 
lence, the greater the possibilities for 
revolution (where revolution is un- 
derstood to imply genuinely qualita- 
tive goals). 

I do not pretend fully to recognise 
where this misunderstanding lies, but 
perhaps it has something to do with 
his final sentence: “It would be a 
sorry thing at the present time to see 
Peace News either advocating or col- 
luding in violent solutions .. .” I ag- 
ree with him that it would be a sorry 
thing for Peace News to begin advo- 


cating violent solutions, and I do not 
think that we are in fact doing so. 

On the other hand, it does not seem 
to me to be realistic to talk about 
avoiding ‘collusion’ with violent 
solutions in the Third World. Both 
Mr Allchin and myself are directly 
responsible for the resort to violence 
by, say, black miners in South Africa, 
by reason of our relatively privileged 
social and economic situation; ‘that is 
to say, we already are colluding, 
whether we like it or not. 

I do not present this proposition as a 
piece of metaphysics; on the contrary, 
I mean it in a very concrete, almost 
Marxist sense. For instance, the high 
mortality rates among the “ natives ” 
in a country like South Africa, in the 
face of the ready availability of mod- 
ern medical techniques and resources, 
is simply the result of an evil and in- 
human economic and social system 
which is neither natural nor autono- 
mous. Rather, its existence is perpe- 
tuated by real men; its ramifications 
back and forth with countries like our 
own are many and cancerous; and in 
the final analysis, we are personally 
and individually responsible for its 
evils, whether or not we are aware of 
it. Nobody’s hands are clean. And 
that, I suggest, is the problem to be 
worked at. 

To put it another way: Gandhi’s cam- 
paign for national independence, 
which we pacifists tend to ‘take for 
our touchstone in these matters, was 
profoundly hardheaded. It was spe- 
cific warfare fought to liberate the 
Indian people from intolerable en- 
slavement, and freedom was its fore- 
seeable goal. This may no longer be 
the case today in countries like Viet- 
nam or Bolivia. The history of British 
rule in India had its savage aspects, 
from the Amritsar Massacre to the 
mowing down and beating up of 
Gandhian volunteers. Today, how- 
ever, it may not be possible to desig- 
nate limits to the ‘savagery ” of our 
berserk Western nation states, and I 
wonder whether Mr Allchin has suffi- 
ciently considered this possibility. 

As Herbert Marcuse has pointed out, 
colonial resistance movements, whe- 
ther or not they employ violence, do 
not present any mortal threats to ‘the 
domestic mother systems: in the. long 
run, they cannot resist a technologi- 
cal ‘Final Solution”, and as far as 
America (primarily) is concerned, 
this kind of solution is now techni- 
cally feasible, economically desirable, 
and probably politically and psycho- 
logically imminent. 

Therefore, I would like to repeat what 
I think is true: that to be viable, non- 
violence must begin 'to challenge both 
the arrogant militarism and the glar- 
ing injustices of the society in which 
it operates. For our own part, ‘his 
means that we have a job to do here, 
and we can do it best principally by 
throwing up roadblocks against ‘the 
worst abuses of our own government. 
Only then will our non-violence have 
the tradition, the experience, and the 
right to speak to outsiders. For us the 
main “enemy” is at home; and the 
same goes for non-violent revolution- 
aries everywhere. 

Roger Barnard, 

148 Fellows Road, London NW3. 


Anti Apartheid greetings 
May we, once again, invite your read- 
ers to send a Christmas or New Year 
greeting to some of the many South 
Africans who are under house arrest, 
banned or in banishment because of 
their opposition to apartheid. 

A short list with names and addresses 
of some of these South Africans is 
available from our office. We also 
have a similar list of Rhodesians. 

S. Abdul, Hon Secretary, 

Anti Apartheid Movement, 

89 Charlotte Street, London W1. 


ANDREW PAPWORTH reports on 


CND’s Annual Confe 


Cautious, 


rence 


conservative CND 


The CND Annual Conference, held 
from October 20-22 at Finsbury Town 
Hall, must have been the quietest, the 
most cautious, and the most conser- 
vative ever. I have always enjoyed 
(if that is the right word) CND con- 
ferences in the past, simply because, 
like everyone else, I was concerned 
that we find the right policies and 
methods, and because each confer- 
ence debated a number of hotly con- 
troversial issues. 
This year’s conference, both for me 
and others with whom I talked, lack- 
ed good debate, controversy, and 
(with one or two exceptions) good 
speakers, able to put over their points 
in a clear and forceful manner. The 
debates were generally over well- 
worn issues or topics that seemed 
somewhat irrelevant to CND politics. 
The conference was opened by Olive 
Gibbs, in the chair for the last time. 
She pointed out that just before the 
revious conference, CND’S National 
ouncil had issued a “£5,000 or we 
close’ appeal; that in the midst of 
such an acute financial crisis, several 
people had made the situation worse 
y saying that CND was old hat and 
not worth saving. 
In spite of all these difficulties, the 
Campaign had come through another 
year; had raised more than the neces- 
sary £5,000; was in a much more 
stable (if not yet secure) financial 
position; and had carried out a pro- 
gramme of activity which included 
the Easter March, and the very suc- 
cessful demonstration at the launch- 
ing of the Polaris submarine at Bir- 
kenhead in February, and the publi- 
cation of several new pamphlets and 
leaflets. 
She continued by saying that CND 
was often attacked from different 
quarters for being either only a parlia- 
mentary pressure group, or for sim- 
ply concentrating on public opinion 
and forgetting parliament. She re- 
jected both criticisms, saying that it 
was not CND’s job to work in only one 
field, but that the Campaign had to 
tackle both jobs. 
She felt that it was difficult to analyse 
what CND had achieved in the past 
year, especially in the parliamentary 
field, but it had been heartened by 
the results of an opinion poll, pub- 
lished in the Sunday Times some two 
months ago, which ‘indicated that a 
large majority of the public would 


David Ray 


want Britain to remain neutral and 
avoid military commitment to either 
side in the event of an East-West 
clash. 

The first debate was on policy and, to 
me, it was the most disappointing. 
Almost incredibly, no group had sub- 
mitted a resolution on Vietnam, 
though the subject was brought up 
by many speakers in all the debates. 
A statement from the National Coun- 
cil (‘“‘CND welcomes the decisions of 
the British Trade Union Movement, 


the Liberal Party, and the Labour - 


Party, and notes their unanimity in 
calling for the British government to 
dissociate from American policy and 
action in Vietnam . . . we express our 
determination to develop the cam- 
paign for British dissociation to a 
level where it will be impossible for 
the government not to carry through 
the wishes of the British people”) 
was adopted unanimously, as were 
two other statements from the Na- 
tional Council on Polaris and the de- 
velopment by Russia and America of 
ABM systems. 


Common Market 


A perhaps surprising addition to CND 
policy was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion from the Highgate group expres- 
sing opposition to Britain entering 
the Common Market on the grounds 
that ‘“ Britain’s entry would acceler- 
ate the drive towards the creation of 
a West European Nuclear Force with 
West German participation, thus des- 
troying any possibility of a non- 
proliferation agreement, military dis- 
engagement in Europe, the creation 
of a European nuclear-free zone, and 
nuclear disarmament. ” 

Walter Leech argued that the solu- 
tion to the world’s problems was 
world government and the Common 
Market was a trend in the right dir- 
ection, but Sheila Oakes supported 
the resolution by saying that the EEC 
was a device for setting the ‘“‘ haves ” 
of the world against the “ have nots ”, 
aud Conference seemed to agree with 

er. 

Another resolution in the policy sec- 
tion (though taken apart from the 
rest of the policy debate) came from 
Reading CND; it instructed the Exe- 
cutive Committee to “set up a small 
specialised committee to reconsider, 
in the light of past failures and suc- 


THE WAY WITH DISSENT 


At the edge of town 
is where we take the man who 


fights 


for what he believes. We find the ditch, 
there among birches. We leave him. 


And if a man feels sulky, he wanders 
on after the day’s job of murder 
to find some rare bird on a tree. 


The bird sings with integrity. 


Rare bird! Singing as if he has 


no time or place of his own, no murder 


to share with the whole town. 


Some of us were born.in the wrong land to be, war criminals. 


cesses: first, the organs of power in 
British society and ways in which 
these are open to influence; second, 
methods of mass persuasion. A report 
. . . to be submitted to the 1968 An- 
nual Conference ”. 
This resolution was remitted to the 
National Council after Olive Gibbs 
promised that they would make sure 
that the resolution was acted upon, 
possibly by getting a university 
group to do the necessary work. 
A composite resolution from Ching- 
ford and Woking groups provided 
the most controversial debate on the 
first day of conference. It read: 
“Recognising that whatever may 
be said of it, the government is a 
Labour government, full use must 
be made of this fact, bearing in 
mind that any succeeding govern- 
ment is unlikely to be more sym- 
pathetic to our case...” 
It went on to urge that “a campaign 
be organised to rally the whole of the 
Labour movement behind the aims 
and ideals of CND ... that greater 
pressure be brought to bear on MPs 
...’’ After some good speeches, a de- 
licious amendment from Leeds CND, 
which deleted everything except the 
first sentence and substituted ‘‘ Con- 
servative”’ for Labour and “less” 
for “‘more”, was sadly defeated with 
only a handful of votes for it. 


Easter 


Sunday opened with a debate on the 
constitution, and delegates suggested 
what seemed to be endless minor al- 
terations and improvements. The 
whole debate seemed somewhat point- 
less, in view of the adoption of an 
earlier resolution which called for a 
committee to work on the constitu- 
tion and present a much simpler one 
to next year’s conference. 

On Sunday an emergency resolution 
from Leeds was adopted unanimously 
demanding the release of Britain’s 
“Greek” political prisoners, and 
Olive Gibbs said how she personally 
had been disgusted by the sentences 
imposed on Terry Chandler, Michael 
Randle, and Del Foley. She asked 
Conference to send greetings to the 
three in jail, and Conference loudly 
voiced its agreement. 

Later on in the morning came the 
moment for Olive Gibbs 'to introduce 
the new Chairman, Mrs Sheila Oakes, 
from Hampstead. Sheila Oakes replied 
by paying tribute to Olive, and this 
Ied to an obviously spontaneous 
standing ovation lasting several min- 
utes. Many readers may have dis- 
agreed politically with Olive Gibbs, 
but few people can have worked with 
her dedication: for my part that 
standing, ovation was more than justi- 


ed. 
The Easter debate was on three plat- 
forms: for and against a four-day 


march from Aldermaston (1968 will 
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CND’s new National Chairman, Sheila 
Oakes (left), presents bouquet to 
Olive Gibbs, retiring Chairman, at 
CND’s Annual Conference, Sunday, 
October 22. 


be the tenth anniversary of the 
march); and, in addition, the Craw- 
ley resolution, which wanted to leave 
the options open and give the final 
choice to the Projects Committee and 
National Council, though it did speci- 
fy that unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment should be the main theme on 
Good Friday and Vietnam the main 
theme on Easter Saturday. 

The debate for and against Alder- 
maston was fought fiercely, with Ter- 
ence Heelas leading the opposition: 
“let us forget the past, the issues for 
which we marched ten years ago are 
now irrelevant...” 
Myself and others argued that going 
back to Aldermaston did not mean 
saying the same old things; that in- 
deed the 1968 Easter March would 
have to address itself to the prob- 
lems of 1968; but that if we intended 
to get a really massive demonstration, 
the name of Aldermaston, which 
stood for “our regard and concern 
ion humanity ” would be the rallying 
call. 

The call to return to Aldermaston was 
defeated by a small majority and the 
Crawely resolution won. It is not 
clear whether this still leaves the op- 
tion of a four-day Aldermaston open. 
Several delegates at Conference drew 
attention to the fact that in 1969 
the NATO treaty expires, and that 
now was the time to ensure that it 
was not renewed. Paul Martin, dele- 
gate from Walthamstow YCND and 
author of an excellent pamphlet on 
NATO just published by YCND, per- 
suaded conference that the dissolu- 
tion of NATO should be a principal 
theme next Easter. 

What role can CND play in the fu- 
ture? The Annual Conference did not 
seem to indicate that the movement 
is reviving itself; the tremendous 
sense of urgency that launched the 
campaign nine years ago seems to 
have disappeared altogether; however, 
many delegates recognised that we 
are in for a long-term campaign. 
More groups were represented at this 
conference than at last year’s and 
Dick Nettleton, attending Conference 
for the first time as the Campaign’s 
General Secretary, says that he was 
pleased with the conference. 

Dick does seem determined to do 
more than “just keep CND going”, 
but I fear that he has a hard battle 
before him. And what of the new 
Chairman, Sheila Oakes? She has 
worked her way right through CND 
from being an ordinary supporter of 
her group, through positions in that 
group, then in London Region, and 
now to the top. Some people will, be 
worried by her declared intention to 
become a Labour MP. ~~ 
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Permission to leave 


the room, 


Roger Barnard writes: Last week the 
Guardian ended its high-power series 
on “The Permissive Society”. This 
was a project which lasted for more 
than a fortnight, and it entailed daily 
articles by intellectuals, fashion- 
mongers, and journalists who were 
ostensibly trying to come to grips 
with the supposed drift towards the 
relaxing of societal and cultural re- 
pression in Britain, America and 
Europe, and attempting to under- 
stand what it portends for the future. 
The contributors included the Bishop 
of Durham, the Bishop of Woolwich, 
Mary Quant, Adrian Mitchell, John 
Bird, Richard Hoggart, Jonathan Mil- 
ler, John Wilson, Alistair Cooke, and 
an anonymous writer(s) from Private 
Eye, and the series was launched with 
a loud fanfare of publicity. 
Wading through it, day by day, my 
mind kept turning to Dostoievsky; 
not, as he is typically viewed, the 
novelist of extreme psychic states of 
mind, but the thinker whom contem- 
porary radicals somewhat uneasily 
belittle. I mean the Dostoievsky who 
foresaw a social situation in which 
the movement of history would drive 
men willy-nilly into a fearful choice 
between the risks of genuine freedom 
and the permissive security of a false 
collective. Dostoievsky’s Grand In- 
quisitor, anticipating his reign on 
earth, tells Christ: 
“We shall give them the quiet 
humble happiness of weak crea- 
tures, such as they are by nature. 
Oh, we shall persuade them at 
least not to be proud, for Thou 
didst lift them up and thereby 
taught them to be proud. We shall 
show that they are weak, that they 
are only pitiful children, but that 
child-like happiness is the sweetest 
of all... They will marvel at us, 
and be awe-stricken before us, and 
will be proud at our being so pow- 
erful and clever ... Yes, we shall 
set them to work, but in their lei- 
sure hours we shall make their life 
like a child’s game . . . Oh, we shall 
allow them even to sin, for they are 
weak and helpless... 


“And they will be glad to believe 
our answer, for it will save them 
from the great anxiety and terrible 
agony they endure at present in 
making a decision for themselves. 
And all will be happy, all the 
millions...” 


What the Grand Inquisitor is prophe- 
sying here is in fact something very 
similar to our own Permissive Society, 
where almost everything is permitted 
except that which threatens the es- 
tablished order. Today, the almost 
ecstatic celebration by intellectuals 
(who should know better) of the Per- 
missive Society is rapidly becoming 
the formal catechism of our confor- 
mist mass culture. It seems to me, 
however, that the Permissive Society, 
in which one idea seems to be as good 
as any other, since none seems to 
matter very much, and none is really 
dangerous, is nothing more than the 
ceremonial underbelly of what I now 
propose to term the Restrictive Soc- 
lety. 

The Restrictive Society’s amiably ni- 
hilistic version of “every man to his 
own taste” is the most authentic in- 
tellectual sentiment of our age, and 
astoundingly, almost nobody among 
the contributors to the Guardian’s 
series, except perhaps Adrian Mit- 
chell, was able to grasp this central 
point. Which is a pity, but perhaps 
understandable, for though the Guar- 
dian is an “influential” paper, and 
though other editors and “ opinion- 
makers” peruse its books and fea- 
tures pages in order to keep up with 
the latest thoughts and moods of the 
intellectuals, we need to bear in mind 


Sir? 


that one of its main purposes is to 
serve as a sponge by means of which 
middlebrow culture absorbs serious 
ideas. 


Let me spell this out. The really hard 
thinking about the possibilities for 
loosening up and eventually abolish- 
ing societal and cultural repression, 
especially in the fields of sexual liber- 
ation, education, and political organi- 
sation, is to be found in the work of 
men like Norman Brown, Herbert 
Marcuse, John Dewey, Wilhelm Reich, 
Paul Goodman, Lewis Mumford, A. S. 
Neill, Homer Lane, and so forth. Yet, 
as the Guardian’s spurious pop-radi- 
calism makes plain, the dismaying 
fact is that there seems to be no prac- 
tical alternative programme that radi- 
cals like these can forge which does 
not convert immediately into rein- 
forcement of the status quo. Paul 
Goodman pointed this out very clear- 
ly in London earlier this year, when 
he said that 20 years ago his ideas 
used to enrage people, ‘but today he 
can count on the eventual adoption of 
the form of almost any utopian pro- 
posal that he cares to make, short of 
abolition of the educational institu- 
tions. 


I emphasis “form” here, because in 
content and ‘in principle the radical’s 
thunder is stolen and emasculated 
long before its conception by a soci- 
ety that is infinitely hungry for novel- 
ty of form without novelty of commit- 
ment. Stemming from deep and deli- 
berately induced anxieties, the Res- 
trictive Society’s insatiable appetite 
is compulsive, or else people might 
find themselves stumbling into com- 
mitment, which would of course be 
disastrous. It swallows up acts of re- 
bellion and art and turns them to ac- 
count as Culture and Amusement, and 
radicals and intellectuals find them- 
selves supporting this society out of 
fear of worse. 

How ironic, then, is this institutional- 
ised cry on the part of the Restrictive 
Society for creativity! daring 
thought! innovation! imagination! 
What our institutionalists would like 
to do is to harness the creative mind 
and programme its secrets, so as to 
have and to use its discoveries but 
not to be bothered with ‘its subver- 
sive, intractable, unpredictable self. 
The hogwash about “free personali- 
ty” and “ free expression ”’ which has 
been trumpeted by the Guardian’s 
contributors is profoundly wrong- 
headed, for the fact is that at present 
it is exactly the concerted aim of all 
the organs of publicity, advertising, 
entertainment, and official education 
to form (or rather, deform) the per- 
sonality in such a way that men per- 
form by their subjective personal 
choice precisely those acts which are 
objectively advantageous to the esta- 
blished corporate system. This kind 
of subjective personality (and the il- 
lusion of liberty that, goes with it) is 
the result of coercion, acting in the 
unconscious, and initiated early on in 
life by the Restrictive Society; it is 
not a causal principle of freedom, 
contrary to what the apologists for 
the phoney new “ permissiveness ” 
seem to think. 


In the final analysis, however, the 
Restrictive Society knows very well 
which acts and ideas constitute a 
threat to its continued existence and 
which do not, which is precisely why 
Embassy invaders are jailed, war re- 
sisters harassed, and (less obviously) 
why an earnest young reformer can- 
not even get a decent and humane 
abortion reform bill into ‘the statute 
books. In the Restrictive Society, hap- 
piness (correction: a certain kind of 
happiness) becomes possible when 
people have learnt to want only these 
plenteous commodities which the 


society proposes to secure for them. 
Or, if there is not happiness, then 
there is a chronic inability to under- 
stand why one is not happy, and one’s 
personal dissatisfaction seems to re- 
quire psychoanalytic explanation. 
Neither this happiness nor this un- 
happiness can lead to the thorough 
rethinking of social values that we so 
desperately need. 

Therefore, given this situation, where 
our mass communications media are 
masters at thieving radical thunder, 
the main problem for libertarians be- 
comes one of discovering those par- 
ticular words and acts which will ex- 
pose this verbiage, which indeed is 
often well-meant. And the problem 
for writers who contribute to papers 
like the Guardian, if they can stomach 
the implications, is to unmask the 
dishonesty and bad faith of public 
discourse and of too much of our pri- 
vate thinking, and to demolish the 
flabby presuppositions and presump- 
tions of so much of our academic- 
scientific thought. As David Riesman 
has said, intellectuals were more use 
to their country when they had less 
use for it, and I suspect that we shall 
need a lot more intellectual treason 
before the Restrictive Society crum- 
bles and the real Permissive Society 
begins to flourish. 


Greek Embassy. 
appeal—Chandler 


harassed in jail 


The three imprisoned men, Terry 
Chandler, Michael Randle and Del 
Foley, were to have their applications 
for leave to appeal against sentence 
heard at the Law Courts on Thursday. 
Terry Chandler and Michael Randle 
will not be allowed to be present, 
however, even though they will not 
be legally represented. 


It is possible that the appeal judges 
may “telescope” the appeal proce- 
dure by hearing the full appeal on 
Thursday, with neither of the two 
men present. Del Foley will be repre- 
sented by Mr Wigoder. 


The Save Greece Now Committee has 
written to MPs asking them to inter- 
vene on behalf of Terry Chandler in 
a number of matters. In particular, 
they argue that the refusal to allow 
him to be present when his “ leave to 
appeal” is heard (standard practice 
even when a man is not legally re- 
presented) is contrary to the princi- 
ples of natural justice. 


The Committee further complains 
that Terry Chandler has been obstruc- 
ted in preparing his appeal by the 
refusal to provide him with a free 
transcript of the Old Bailey trial. It 
would cost him £3 17s 6d to buy, and 
he is earning only 3s 6d a week in 
prison. 


Also, Terry Chandler, in Wandsworth, 
has been set on very hard unloading 
work in the prison stores with long 
hours and no outside exercise, which 
leaves him tired with little time for 
preparing his case when he returns 
to his cell - which he is sharing with 
two other men. 


Finally, Terry has been informed that 
he may be transferred shortly to Al- 
bany prison on the Isle of White, 
which is still under construction. He 
may then be expected to help in buil- 
ding a prison and it will make it very 
difficult for him to receive legal visits 
from his friends in London who are 
helping him prepare.a defence to 
other charges he faces under the For- 
gery Act in connection with the 
“Vietnam dollars ” case. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


There’s too much of it about; we’ve 
got to try to stamp it out somehow. | 
refer of course to the indiscriminate 
committal of harmless (a word I 
would like to stress) human beings to 
prison sentences which are both irre- 
levant to their crimes (the ones I 
have in mind involve no threat to the 
person or property of others) and in- 
ordinate as deterrents. 


Of the sentence on Brian Jones, all I 
want to say is, very deliberately, that 
all the arguments that applied to 
Mick Jagger and Keith Richard apply 
to him, that he may well be suffering 
the backlash of the incredible rever- 
sal of their sentences on appeal, and 
that his appeal must succeed. 


Nobody ought to go to jail on a first 
offence of this kind; the desired de- 
terrent effect could best be achieved 
by a ‘binding-over, suspended sen- 
tence, or conditional discharge. 


The trouble is, of course, that al- 
though drug. offences, like civil dis- 
obedience, offer no ‘threat to persons 
or property, their tendency is towards 
a deeper, more dangerous undermin- 
ing of the fabric of society. While 
judges tend to recognise this, respon- 
ding sometimes with a savagery born 
in part of fear, what they will not 
realise is ‘that these aspects of such 
cases are really beyond the law’s 
competence. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, in Greece, I hear ‘that 
several British subjects are in jail on 
charges of smuggling hashish. They 
have been subjected to the now-usual 
Greek tortures (starvation, whipping 
the soles of the feet, etc) in an effort 
to extract information on alleged in- 
ternational crime syndicate connec- 
tions. Greek lawyers are demanding 
£750 for the defence. So far, £600 has 
been raised, and the Foreign Office, 
although generally unhelpful, ‘has 
agreed to transmit the money. For 
anyone who can send money or offer 
help, the defence fund is at Westmin- 
ster Bank, St Ives, Huntingdon. 
Cheques, etc, should be crossed Greek 
Fund A/C. 


s * * 


Last Sunday you did something you 
will, Whitehall willing, never do 
again. You put your timepieces back 
one hour. Next February, what was 
formerly called British Summer Time 
will start again; the hour will go on, 
never to come off. Ostensibly, it is to 
keep us in permanent step with Cen- 
tral European time. No doubt ‘it also 
appeals to the government as a dy- 
namic technological thing to do, and, 
if ever repealed by a successive gov- 
ernment, would provide Wilson with 
a ready source of jibes about Tories 
trying to put the clock back. 


What worries me about the whole 
scheme is not, as might be said, that 
Britain will thereby be drifting yet 
further from the pivotal point of the 
civilised universe, but that, with 
Greenwich Mean Time ceasing to 
mean anything at all, we will be cast- 
ing the world adrift on the uncharted 
seas of relative time. After all, if we 
British, guardians of real time, don’t 
live by it, then who will? 

Perhaps others have this primitive 
fear. Perhaps, too, when people rea- 
lise that ‘that baffling Sunday which 
heralds spring, when you’re an hour 
too late for everything until you cot- 
ton on, is never going to be compen- 
sated for by a gratuitous hour’s au- 
tumnal lie-in, we will see riots on the 
scale of the “ eleven (or was it seven- 
teen?) day ” calendar riots of 1752. 


————————— ce ee ee 
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Solutions 


from front page 


And Kennan himself must have known that he 
had lost a round in the fight for peace when he 
allowed himself to be cornered into offering in- 
consequent armchair recommendations, in the 
midst of the hostile terrain, bristling with alert 
TV aerials, of US popular feeling. 

These are the errors of an opposition that wants 
to be statesmanlike and responsible, in contrast 
to the “irresponsible ” opposition that is burning 
its draft card or refusing to pay taxes. To make 
sure that it can be told apart from these undesira- 
bles, it behaves on occasion like a troop of Eagle 


Scouts. Think of the ludicrous message sent to’ 


North Vietnam by sixteen Congressional doves: 
an appeal to Ho to understand that they are (a) 
an unrepresentative minority, and (b) loyal Am- 
ericans whose speeches were not meant to be 
overheard and “ misinterpreted ” by Hanoi. 
Or it can assume the voice of Johnson. A recent 
New York Post editorial sternly criticised the Ky 
government’s suspension of free speech (guaran- 
teed by the new Constitution) and then continued: 
‘““We cannot heed the counsel of timid or mis- 
guided persons and withdraw. We dare not 
shrink from the duty democracy demands. ” 
The truth is, the Post ‘is too cowardly to call for 
withdrawal. For ‘the respectable opposition, uni- 
lateral withdrawal has become steadily more un- 
thinkable as United States intervention has wid- 
ened. It was perfectly thinkable before 1961. It 
was even thinkable for Bobby Kennedy as late as 
September 1963, at a meeting of the National Se- 
curity Council, when he asked whether now might 
be the time to get out. It is still thinkable, though 
not by the Kennedy men, who, out of power, dare 
not reason as they might have done in the privacy 
of a president’s councils. 
We could still, if we wished, take ‘‘ French leave ” 
of Vietnam, and how this should be done ought 


‘not to be the concern of those who oppose our 


presence there. When the French schoolteachers 
and intellectuals of ‘the Committee of 121 insisted 
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‘The country needs to understand that the 


war is wrong, and the_sole job of the 
opposition should be fo enforce that 
understanding and to turn it, whenever 
possible, into the language of action.’ 


that France get out of Algeria, they did not sup- 
ply De Gaulle with a ten-point programme telling 
him how to do it. That was De Gaulle’s business. 
He was responsible, not they. As intellectuals, 
they confronted their government with an une- 
quivocal moral demand, and far from identifying 
themselves with that government and thinking 
helpfully on its behalf, they disassociated 'them- 
selves from it totally so long as it continued to 
make war in Algeria. The administrative prob- 
lems of winding up the war were left to those who 
had been waging it, just as the political problem 
of reconciling the French electorate to a defeat 
was left in the hands of De Gaulle, a politician by 
profession. 


Mournful obligation 


Our pamphleteers and polemicists, if they were 
resolute, would behave in the same way. Not: 
““We see your dilemma, Mr President. It won’t 
be easy to stop this war, but here are a few 
ideas.’ The country needs to understand that the 
war is wrong, and the sole job of the opposition 
should be to enforce that understanding and to 
turn it, whenever possible, into the language of 
action. It is clear that US senators and former 
ambassadors are not going to sit in at the Penta- 
gon or hurl themselves at troop trains; nobody ex- 
pects that of them, and nobody seriously expects 
elected or appointed officials to practise tax re- 
fusal. But one could expect practical support for 
the young people who are resisting 'the draft from 
a few courageous officeholders and from private 
figures with a genuine sense of public responsi- 
bility. 

Instead of hoping to avoid identification with un- 
ruly picketers and other actionists, Americans 
who are serious in opposing the war should be 
refusing to identify themselves with the US gov- 
ernment, even a putative government that would 
change to a defensive ‘“ posture’”’ and prepare, as 
they say, to sit the war out. The question is sim- 
ple: Do I disapprove more of the sign that picket 


is carrying, and the beard he is wearing, or of the 
Vietnamese war? To judge by introspection, the 
answer is not pretty. For the middle-class, middle- 
aged “protester,” the war in Vietnam is easier 
to take than a sign that says “ Johnson Murderer. ” 
The war does not threaten our immediate well- 
being. It does not touch us in 'the consumer-habits 
that have given us literally our shape. Casualty 
figures, still low, seldom strike home outside rural 
and low-income groups - the silent part of society. 
The absence of sacrifices has had its effect on the 
opposition, which feels no need, on the whole, to 
turn away from its habitual standards and prac- 
tices - what for? We have not withdrawn our sym- 
pathy from American power and from the way of 
life that is tied to it; a connection that is more 
evident to a low-grade GI in Vietnam than to most 
American intellectuals. 

A sympathy, sneaking or otherwise, for American 
power is weakening ‘the opposition’s case against 
Johnson. He acts as if he had a mournful obliga- 
tion to go on with the war unless and until some- 
body finds him an honourable exit from it. There 
is no honourable exit from a shameful course of 
action, though there may be a lucky escape. But 
the mirage of an honourable exit (a “middle 
road”) remains the deceptive premise of the 
liberal opposition, which urges the mistrustful 
President to attempt it on a pure trial-and-error 
basis; you never know, it may work. 


~ For example, “Stop the bombing to get negotia- 


tions” - meaning the bombing of the North; 
strangely, nothing is said about the much worse 
bombing of the South. But in reality no one 
knows, unless it is Ho Chi Minh, whether a cessa- 
tion of bombing would bring negotiations or not 
and, if it did, what the terms of Ho would be: 
Stop it for six months and see, suggests Bobby 
Kennedy. ‘“ Don‘t pin it down, Be vague, ” others 
say. But how does this differ, except in duration, 
from one of Johnson’s famous bombing pauses, 
which failed, so he claimed, to produce any 
response? 


continued on page 6 
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‘And what if the bombing stops and Hanoi does not 
intransigent terms?... Advocates of a failed hypothe 


from page 5 


Moreover, if stopping the bombing is only a trick 
or manoeuvre to get negotiations (that is, to see 
the enemy’s cards), then Rusk and Joseph Alsop 
have equal rights to argue that talk of negotia- 
tions, put about by the friends of Hanoi, is only 
a trick to stop the bombing and give the North a 
chance to rebuild. And what if the bombing stops 
and Hanoi does not come to the conference table 
or comes with intransigent terms? Then the oppo- 
sition, it would seem, is bound to agree to more 
and perhaps bigger bombing. Advocates of a fail- 
ed hypothesis in wartime can only fall silent and 
listen to Big Brother. 

To demand a halt to the bombing unconditionally, 
without qualifications, is quite another matter, 
The citizen who makes that demand cannot be 
“proved” wrong by subsequent developments, 
for example, the obduracy of Hanoi or an increase 
in infiltration. Either it is morally wrong for the 
United States to bomb a small and virtually de- 
fenceless country or it is not, and a student pick- 
eting the Pentagon is just as great an expert in 
that realm, to say the least, as Dean Rusk or Jo- 
seph Alsop. Surely, in fact, the student who de- 
mands that the bombing stop speaks with a grea- 
ter authority than the professor who urges it. 

Not being a military specialist, I cannot plot the 
logistics of withdrawing 464,000 American boys 
from Vietnam, but I know that it can be done, if 
necessary, and Johnson knows it too. Everybody 
knows it. A defeat in battle on the order of Dien 
Bien Phu, if it happened, could provide Johnson’s 
generals with the opportunity to plan and execute 
a retreat. That is their job, and Johnson might 
even snatch honour from it. Look at Churchill 
and the heroic exploit of Dunkirk, which did not 
depend on prior negotiations with Hitler. But we 
cannot wait for a major defeat in battle to cover 
Johnson’s withdrawal with honour, or even to 
save his face for him. Nor can we wait for a Sov- 
iet or Chinese intervention, which might have the 
same effect (if not a quite different one) by pre- 
cipitating a Cuban-style confrontation; the war 
could then terminate in a withdrawal of the big 
powers, leaving a wrecked Vietnam to the Viet- 
namese. That, no doubt, would be a “solution ” 
acceptable to the men in power. 


Toys in the closet 


In politics, it seems, retreat is honourable if dic- 
tated by military considerations and shameful if 
even suggested for ethical reasons; as though, by 
some law of inertia, force could only yield to su- 
perior force or to some natural obstacle, such as 
unsuitable terrain or “General Winter,” whom 
Napoleon met in Russia. Thus the immense Am- 
erican superiority of arms in itself becomes an 
argument for staying in Vietnam; indeed, at this 
point, the only argument. The more troops and 
material committed to Vietnam, the more retreat 
appears to be cut off, not by an enemy, but by our 
own numbers. To call for withdrawal in the face 
of that commitment (the only real one we have 
made to Vietnam) is to seem to argue not against 
a policy, but against facts, which by their very 
nature are unanswerable. 

In private, a US spokesman may agree that the 
Americans cannot win in Vietnam. “But they 
can’t lose either,’”’ he adds with a satisfied nod. 
Critics of US policy, when they go to Vietnam, 
are expected to be convinced by the fact of 
464,000 troops, once it sinks in; and indeed, what 
can you say to it? Johnson's retort to his oppo- 
nents has been to tersely add more facts, in the 
shape of men and arms. Their utility is not just to 
overwhelm the Viet Cong by sheer force of num- 
bers, but to overwhelm domestic belief; if they 
cannot stop the VC, they can stop any talk of uni- 
lateral withdrawal. Under these circumstances, 
the idea that he subtract a few facts - de-escalation 
- is rejected by Johnson as illogical. The logic of 
numbers is the only one that convinces him of 
the rightness of the course he is bent on. 
Meanwhile, the generals are sure that they could 
win the war if they could only bomb the port of 
Haiphong and the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos. They 
blame politics for their failure to win it, and by 
politics is meant the existence of counter-forces 
in the theatre: China, Russia, the Pathet Lao, and 
simply people, civilians, a weak counter-force, 
but still an obstacle to total warfare under pre- 
sent conditions. It used to be said that the balance 
of terror would give rise to a series of limited 
wars. Up to now, this has been true, so far as 
geographical scale goes, but the abstention from 


the use of atomic arms, in Vietnam, has not ex- 
actly worked to moderate the war. 
On the contrary, the military establishment, de- 
prived for the time being of tactical atomic wea- 
pons (toys being kept in the closet) and held back 
from bombing the port of Haiphong and the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, has compensated for these limita- 
tions by developing other weapons and devices to 
the limit: anti-personnel bombs; a new, more ad- 
hesive napalm; a twenty-pound gadget, the E-63 
man-pack personnel detector, made by General 
Electric, replacing British-trained bloodhounds, to 
sniff out Viet Cong; a battery-powered blower that 
raises the temperature in a VC tunnel network to 
1,000 degrees Fahrenheit (loudspeakers, natural- 
ly, exhort the Viet Cong in the tunnels to surren- 
der); improved tear gases; improved defoliants. 
The classic resistance offered by climate and ter- 
rain to armies of men, one of the ancient limiita- 
tions on warfare, will doubtless be all but elimin- 
ated as new applications for patents pour into the 
US Patent Office. The jungle will be leafless and 
creeperless, and the mangrove swamps dried out; 
the weather will be controlled, making bombing 
ossible on a 365-day-a-year basis, exclusive of 
uddha’s birthday, Christmas, and Tét. The dis- 
eases of the jungle and tropical climates are al- 
ready pretty well confined to the native popula- 
tion, thanks to pills and immunisation. In other 
words, for an advanced nation, practically no ob- 
stacles remain to the exercise of force except 
“ politics. ” . 
US technology is bent on leaving nothing to 


cnance in the Vietnamese struggle, on taking the 
risk out of war (for ourselves, of course, while 
increasing the risk for the enemy). Whatever can- 
not be controlled scientifically - shifts of wind, 
rain - is by-passed by radar and electronics. 
Troop performance is fairly well guaranteed by 
the Selective Service System and by rotation: the 
“human element,” represented by the ARVN, 
prone to desert or panic, is despised and feared. 
And if chance can be reduced to a minimum by 
the “miracle” of American technology, there is 
only one reality-check on American hubris: the 
danger of Chinese or Russian intervention, which 
computers in the Pentagon are steadily calcula- 
ting, to take the risk out of that. 


Blunders 


Yet the peculiar fact is that this has been a war 
of incredible blunders, on the American side; you 
never hear of blunders, though there must be 
some, on the part of the Viet Cong. Leaving aside 
the succession of political blunders, starting with 
the great Diem gamble and going right up to the 
Ky gamble (the current embarrasssment of US 
officials), there has been a startling number of 
military blunders: government villages bombed, 
Cambodian villages bombed, a Strategic Hamlet 
gunned by a US helicopter on the day before ‘the 
ambassador’s scheduled visit, US troops bombed 
and shelled. by their own aircraft and artillery, 
“Friendlies ” bombed and shelled, a Russian ship 
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parte in Haiphong harbour, overflights into 
ina, 
In the case of North Vietnam, blunder must be a 
misnomer for what has been done with regularity 
to villages, churches, hospitals, a model leper 
colony, schools. American opinion refuses to hear 
of a “deliberate bombing pattern” in North 
Vietnam, though there is plenty of testimony and 
hotographic evidence of 'the destruction of popu- 
ated centres. The administration insists that we 
are bombing military targets only, though it has 
finally conceded, after too many had been found, 
that we were using anti-personnel bombs in the 
North, without specifying how these inventions, 
designed to fragment a soft human body, were 
effective against bridges, power plants, and rail- 
way yards. Yet even those who are unconvinced 
by the administration’s regularly issued denials 
prefer to think that what is happening is the re- 
sult of human or mechanical error (a possibility 
categorically excluded by the US Navy). 
On the nuclear carrier Enterprise, a squadron of 
Intruder pilots in their air-conditioned ready 
room assured journalists, myself included, that 
under no circumstances did they hit anything in 
the North but military targets. How did they 
know? Because they only bombed targets assign- 
ed to them, which had been carefully selected 
with the aid of computers working on aerial 
photographs. Besides, post-raid reconnaissance 
recorded on film the “impact” of every delivery; 
there was no chance of error. Did it never happen 
that, returning from a mission and having failed 


for some reason (flak or whatever) to reach their 
assigned targets, they jettisoned their bomb load 
on the countryside? Never. Always into the sea. 
What about those accounts of devastated villages 
and hamlets? Impossible. “Our aerial photo- 
graphs would show it.” You could not shake their 
placid, stolid, almost uninterested conviction. Yet 
somebody’s cameras were lying. Those of the 
journalists and other witnesses who bring back 
ordinary photographs they have snapped in the 


North, or the unmanned cameras of the US Navy? 
Their faith in technology had put these men, in 
their own eyes, above suspicion. They would as 
soon have suspected the totals of an adding mac- 
hine. Was it conceivable that in flying they kept 
their attention glued to their instrument panels 
and their radar screens, watching out for MIGs 
and SAMs, no more interested in what was below 
them, in both senses, than they were in our 
questions? 


No choice 


The same faith in technology commands the ad- 
ministration to go on with the war, in defiance of 
any evidence of failure, bringing to bear Ameri- 
can inventiveness, not only in the field of weapon- 
ry, but also in the field of propaganda: loud- 
speakers, broadcasts from the air, cunning mes- 
sages inserted literally between the lines of orna- 
mented New Year’s calendars distributed free to 
the people - “ We don’t make it too obvious. ” The 
next step in this field would be subliminal sug- 
gestion, psychedelic bombardments in light and 
colour to be pioneered by General Electric, free 
“trips” offered to the population by the Special 
Forces, with CIA backing (the regular Army 
would disapprove). 

“Politics” gets in the way of technology. If the 
world could be cleansed of politics, including 
South Vietnamese politicians, victory might be in 
sight. Politics, domestic and international, is evi- 
dently the only deterrent recognised by the Am- 
ericans to an all-out onslaught on the Vietnamese 
nation; it is the replacement of the inner voice of 
conscience, which nobody but a few draft-resisters 
can hear. Johnson, who keeps acting as if he were 
bowing to necessity, looks to “ politics” - that is, 
Hanoi - to release him, the prisoner of circum- 
stance. He invites his enemy and his critics to 
“show him the way out.” At the same time, he 
insists that “the door is always open,” which 
means, if anything, that the portals of peace will 
swing wide at the bidding of Ho Chi Minh but 
remain locked to him, beating and signalling from 
the inside. What he appears to be saying is that 
Ho Chi Minh iis free, whereas he and his advisers 
are not. 

This hypocritical performance may, like most 
play-acting, have a certain psychological truth. 
Johnson and his advisers, like all Americans, are 
the conditioned subjects of the free-enterprise 
system, which despite some controls and govern- 
ment manipulation, appears to function automati- 
cally, requiring no consent on the part of those 
involved in it. A sense of compulsion, dictated by 
the laws of the market, permeates every nerve 
of the national life. Industry, for example, has 
been “compelled” to automate by the law of 
cost-cutting, which works in “free” capitalism 
with the same force as a theorem in geometry. 
And the necessity to automate is accepted 
throughout society without any question. The 
human damage involved, if seen close up, may 
elicit a sigh, as when a cooperative aparment buil- 
ding fires its old Negro elevator operators (‘Been 
with us twenty years”) to put in self-service: 
““We had to, you see. It was cheaper.” Or ask a 
successful author why he has changed from his 
old publisher, who was virtually his parent, to a 
new mass-market one. “I had to,” he explains, 
simply. ‘‘ They offered me more money. ” 

A feeling of having no choice is becoming more 
and more widespread in American life, and par- 
ticularly among successful people, who supposed- 
ly are free beings. On a concrete plane, the lack 
of choice is often a depressing reality. In national 
election years, you are free to choose between 
Johnson and Goldwater, or Johnson and Romney 
or Reagan, which is the same as choosing between 
a Chevrolet and a Ford; there is a marginal dif- 
ference in styling. Just as in American hotel 
rooms you can decide whether or not to turn on 
the air conditioner (that is your business), but 
you cannot open the window. 

It is natural that in such a system the idea of 
freedom is associated with escape, whether 
fhrough trips or “trips,” rather than with the 


exercise of one’s ordinary faculties. And at the 
same time, one’s feeling of imprisonment is join- 
ed to a conviction of innocence. Johnson, perhaps 
genuinely, would like to get out of his “ commit- 
ment” to the war in Vietnam, and the more deep- 
ly he involves himself in it, the more abused and 
innocent he feels, and the less he is inclined to 
take any steps to release himself, for to do so 
would be to confess that he is culpable or - the 
same thing - that he has been free at any time to 
do what he would now be doing. 

Those of Johnson’s critics who, like Senator Ful- 
bright, repudiate the thought of a “ disorderly ” 
retreat by implication favour an orderly retreat, 
with the panoply of negotiations, guarantees, and 
so on. That is to say, a retreat assisted and facili- 
tated by Hanoi. But that choice, very likely, is no 
longer open, thanks to Johnson himself. He would 
be very lucky, at this point, to get negotiations at 
the mere cost to him of ending the bombing of 
the North - a cost that to Ho or any rational per- 
son seems derisory, since, as our military spokes- 
men have complained, there are no targets in 
North Vietnam left to destroy, except the port of 
Haiphong, which Johnson, for his own reasons 
and not to please Ho, has spared up to now. In- 
deed, to have something of value to offer short of 
troop withdrawal, Johnson’s peculiar logic would 
lead him to start bombing the port of Haiphong 
in order to stop bombing it, which is exactly the 
chain of reasoning that sent our planes north 
back in February 1965, and has kept them poun- 
ding ever since. 

The opposition’s best hopes for an orderly retreat 
rest on the South Vietnamese, just as, probably, 
the administration’s fears do. The notion that the 
elections this September might put in a govern- 
ment that could negotiate a separate peace with 
the NLF is once again reviving; some people are 
daring to bank on the return of General Minh as 
a coalition candidate. If he is permitted to return 
and if he is elected, with the support of the radi- 
cal Buddhists and liberal groups in the Constitu- 
tional Assembly, that would allow the Americans 
to leave by invitation; a very attractive prospect. 
And were they to decline the invitation and try 
to depose him (as in effect they did once before, 
considering him too “ Jeftish ”), they might have a 
double civil war on their hands, a more serious 
repetition of what happened in the spring of 1966. 
In either case, the Vietnamese elections could be 
a turning point.* Or, failing that, the American 
elections of 1968. The opposition prays for the 
nomination of a Romney or a Percy, who might 
beat Johnson and might end the war, as Hisen- 
hower did in Korea. And it dreads the nomination 
of a Nixon or a Reagan, which would “ compel” 
it to vote again for Johnson (a perfect illustra- 
tion of American consumer choice). 


Provoking intolerance 


These are all hopes for a Redeemer who will come 
from the outside to save us from our own actions: 
an Asian general, a Republican who does not fit 
into the party programme or picture. In the same 
way, Johnson may be hoping for a Redeemer in 
the form of Kosygin 'to get him to the peace table. 
Or he may have a more far-reaching design: the 
eventual occupation of the North and the estab- 
lishment of US bases next to the Chinese border. 
Yet if such a design exists, it must be in the back 
of the administration's mind and be, itself, more 
a cunning hope than a businesslike calculation, a 
thought held in the pending file and marked 
*« Cosmic. ” 

Actually, so far as is known, Johnson has no pro- 
gramme for ending the war in the South. Asked 
what he would do, he, too, no doubt would be re- 
duced to head-scratching. He has given a promise 
to withdraw American troops as soon as hostilities 
are over, 2 promise that evidently cannot be kept. 
The consequences of bilateral withdrawal would 
be nearly as “ disastrous ’”’ as the consequences of 
unilateral withdrawal: the return of the Viet 
Cong. The Vietnamese know this, which makes 
them uncertain what to fear more. A new man in 
the White House who might decide to keep the 
promise? Or permanent colonial status? 

“The Vietnamese must choose for themselves, ” 
the Americans repeat, having done their best to 
deprive them of the power of choices quring thir- 


teen years of American Tiitary assistance that 


continued on page 8 


*This was, of course, written before the September elections. 
Readers will remember that General Minh was not permitted 
to return from exile to stand as a candidate. 
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* slowly turned into a full-scale American invasion 
(there is no other word for it). The Americans 
pretend that this was somehow forced on them; 
in reality, it was forced on the Vietnamese, as is 
clear from the low morale of their troops. “‘ They 
just don’t want to fight,’ American officers say 
with an air of puzzlement. If the Vietnamese want 
to be rid of the Americans, they must turn to- 
wards the NLF; a hard decision for some French- 
educated idealists, who, despite their experience 
with the American brand as an export product, 
still have hopes of democracy. 


Yet the brutality of the war is reconciling certain 
middle-class Saigon groups to making discreet 
overtures towards their class enemy: meanwhile, 
in the field, the Viet Cong forces have been in- 
creasing - which our spokesmen ascribe to “ better 
recruiting methods.” In their turn, Americans 
concerned for the future of the Republic, rather 
than for the future of American power, are re- 
duced to hoping that the Viet Cong can hold out 
in the face of the overwhelming facts marshalled 
against it, as though its often primitive and home- 
made weapons possessed a moral force of resis- 
tance denied to members of the Great Society. 

The uselessness of our free institutions, pleasura- 
ble in themselves, to interpose any check on a 
war of this character, opposed, though not en- 
ough, by most so-called thinking persons, suggests 
that freedom in the United States is no longer a 
political value and is seen simply as the right to 
self-expression, as in the dance, psychodrama, 
be-ins, kinky sex, or baking ceramics. The truth is, 
only a minority is interested in the war in Viet- 
nam, and debate about the subject is treated as a 
minority pastime, looked on by the majority with 
more or less tolerance. ‘‘ The country can afford 
it,” is the attitude. Or: ‘It’s a free country, ” 


which has come to mean, “I’ve got mine, Jack. 
Everybody to his taste. ” 

A little less tolerance might harden the opposi- 
tion. If the opposition wants to make itself felt 
politically, it ought to be acting so as to provoke 
intolerance. It is hurt because the administration 
ignores it. There are various ways of obliging the 
administration, and more importantly the coun- 
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ANTI-DRAFT CERTIFICATE 


This is to Certify that in Oppositicn to the 
Selective Service Law, 


| CLARK KENT. 


-(First Name) (Middle Name) {Last Name) 
hereby duly Register said Opposition on this 


16 day of 


U.S. Code, Chapter 19-CONSPIRACY Sec. 371—Con- 
spiracy to commit offense or to defraud the United 
States, If two or more persons conspire either to commit 
any offense against the United States or to defraud the 
United States, or any agency thereof in any manner or 
for any purpose and one or more such persons do any 
act to effect the object of the conspiracy, each shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years. 
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Clark Reef — 
(Registrant’s Signature) 


One way of fighting back, pictured above, is for 
people who are not eligible for the draft to sign 
“anti-draft certificates”’ and post them to the 
authorities of the Selective Service System. The 
reverse side of the certificate says, in part: “ To- 
day the gallant young men of The Resistance are 
returning their draft cards. I have encouraged 
them, I honour them, and I am at one with them 
in this act. Further, I advocate that all other 
draft-eligible men take this or similar action as 
soon as possible. Know that I shall regard any 
retaliatory measures taken against them as being 
wholly unjustifiable; and thus I shall demand to 
be tried with them.” 


try, to take notice: some extremely radical, like 
the bonze’s way of self-immolation; some less so, 
ranging from tax refusal, through the operation 
of underground railroads for protesting draftees, 
down to simple boycotts of key war industries; 
nobody who is against the war should be receiv- 
ing dividends from the manufacture of napalm, 
for instance, which is calling to be outlawed. 

Since the Revolution, this country has had no 
experience of foreign occupation and consequent- 
ly of resistance movements; in that field, it lacks 
inspiration and inventiveness and is readily dis- 
couraged. But the professors and students who 
lost heart when the teach-ins failed to change US 
policy might study the example of the Abolition- 
ists - the nearest thing to a resistance movement 
the Republic has had. Obviously, no single plan 
of action can stop the war in Vietnam, and maybe 
a hundred plans concerted could not stop it. But 
if it can be stopped, it will be through initiatives 
taken by persons or groups of persons (whether 
they be Johnson or Ho or a Republican president 
or Big Minh or the readers of this pamphlet), and 
not through cooked-up “solutions” handed to 
somebody else to act on, like inter-office memo- 
randa. 

The “hard thinking” about this war needs to be- 
gin at home, with the critic asking himself what 
he can do against it, modestly or grandly, with 
friends or alone. From each according to his abili- 
ties, but to be in the town jail, as Thoreau knew, 
can relieve any sense of imaginary imprisonment. 


“ Solutions ” is the final chapter of Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s “ Vietnam ”, published last Thursday, 
October 26, by Weidenfeld & Nicolson, price 
18s. Copyright is held by the author, and the 
essay is reproduced here by her kind permis- 
sion and with the consent of her publishers. 
© Mary McCarthy 1967. 
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PETER WILLIS 


LESTER'S 


A few weeks ago, a small item ap- 
Oo Ate in some of the papers, with 
eadlines along the lines of “Man 
Killed by Falling Union Jack”; it 
concerned an army display, the high- 
light of which was to be a union jack 
(weighing, if I remember, 2 cwt) be- 
ing dropped from a plane. The pilot 
miscalculated and the flag landed on 
the spectators. The endistancing ef- 
fect of seeing this presented as a 
half-inch column-filler and the fact 
that it happened in remote Germany, 
enabled me to laugh at the incongru- 
ity and symbolism, without being 
touched by either sorrow at the acci- 
dent, or guilt at my own heartless 
reaction. 
Richard Lester’s How I Won The 
War (London Pavilion) has much the 
same effect. For all his pacifist inten- 
tions, the film-maker in him (previous 
works: A Hard Day’s Night; Help! 
and A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum) finds the war ir- 
resistably the greatest-ever slapstick 
comedy situation. 
The theme of the film is based on an 
old but serviceable British joke. Lieu- 
tenant Goodbody (Michael Crawford) 
is given the task of taking his troop 
300 miles behind enemy lines during 
the desert war, to build a cricket 
pitch, solely to impress the general 
when he drives through. This is of 
course only a short step away from 
the supposedly prevalent view among 
British officers that the war was only 
a glorified game of cricket anyway. 
(“Or, as I prefer to call it,” says 
Goodbody, “ the Final Test. ”’) 
Not that the film falls into the “ isn’t 
army life a farce” bag, typified by 
Private’s Progress; Lester, and script- 
writer Charles Wood, have much too 
mordant a sense of humour for that, 
and it is in fact one of the conven- 
tional war-attitudes they attack. 


(“Did you,” asks Goodbody politely 
of his urbane German captor, “have 
many amusing incidents during the 
war? ”) And indeed, among the fami- 
liar comic faces (Roy Kinnear, for 


WAR 


example), we find more disquieting 
ones such as Jack MacGowran (late 
of Cul de Sac, another comeo-manic 
movie) as an old soldier “ working his 
ticket” (whatever that means), en- 
tertaining the platoon with red-nose 
comic banter behind which he quietly 
goes insane and starts assaulting the 
officers, who don’t know whether to 
take it seriously at first; and John 
Lennon as a whimsical National Soci- 
alist. His dying speech, sitting in a 
field with his lower half blown to 
pieces - “I always knew this would 
happen,” he says, straight at the 
camera, adding with quiet, vicious 
resignation, ‘“‘ You knew it too, didn’t 
you? ” - is, in its odd, flat way, one of 
the more moving moments in the film. 


The jokes edge over into the harsh, 
even the lunatic, and the slapstick 
frequently leads straight to a sudden 
battle, an aerial attack, a mine explo- 
ding, all portrayed with a fearsome, 
uncompromising, bloody, physical 
realism, with added surrealist tech- 
niques to point up the persistent irra- 
tional idealisation of war, A man, his 
legs blown off by a mine, sits in the 
sand; 4 woman - ordinary British 
housewife - appears out of nowhere, 
kneéis over him and begins pontifica- 
ting about the untold stories of hero- 
ism that have come out of the war. 
The man interrupts her, moaning, “ It 
hurts,” ‘Does it dear?” she replies 
vaguely, ‘“‘run them under the cold 
tap.” 

At these moments too, Lester cuts in, 
as cross references, monochrome (the 
film is in colour) newsreel footage of 
comparable scenes from, for exam- 
ple, Dunkirk. These are less than tot- 
ally successful, particularly as some 
of the monochrome scenes are of 
Goodbody’s platoon in another field 
of battle; one grows more confused 
and less convinced and begins ‘to sus- 
pect that even the Dunkirk bits were 
staged. 


How I Won the War isn’t, as Lester 
has taken pains to point out, an anti- 


x 


war film so much as “an anti-war- 
film film”; in other words its aim is 
to counteract the effect of films glori- 
fying war. A more modest ambition, 
and certainly one more within reach 
of the film’s capacity. The attitudes 
it lampoons, while they may still ex- 
ist, are now mostly de-fused, pension- 
ed off and ineffectual, and the film 
doesn’t make any attempt to consider 
the very different bogeys of any possi- 
ble present war. But despite this, and 
even though Lester’s emotional in- 
volvement frequently gets in the way 
of his style, causing his leftism to 
come over as gaucheness, the film 
does make contact; it does slip some 
disturbing, lingering images into the 
mind. 

Lester’s heart is certainly in the right 
place, and his views on ‘the use of hu- 
mour to deal with serious subjects 


Michael Crawford in Richard Lester’s “‘ How I Won the War ” 


are excellent and sensible, but much 
though I would like to like How I 
Won The War, it leaves too much un- 
said. 

Of course war is farcical, stupid and 
sub-tragic; but it is also (or was in 
the case of this war) an opportunity 
for heroism, selflessness, extremes of 
physical and emotional challenge, 
simple danger even, which the spirit 
needs, and which men don’t find in 
their daily lives. (This is of course, 
an indictment of the society which 
makes no provision for these needs 
and then exploits them in its wars.) 
Any anti-war film which doesn’t take 
in all this is propaganda. Not “ mere ” 
propaganda, but propaganda is never- 
theless something that it’s healthy 
fer peaple to develop a resistance to, 
and you can’t blame them if they do 
just that. 


| 


MARTIN JEZER on the beginning of an American resistance 


The National Mobilisation Committee 
billed the weekend as a “ Confronta- 
tion with the Warmakers. ” We would 
disrupt the war machine, sit-in at the 
Pentagon, block doorways and _ hall- 
ways. Hippies (call them “free peo- 
ple” now) prophesied that the Penta- 
gon would rise 300 feet in the air, its 
evil exorcised. 

None of these things happened. But 
out of the chaos and confusion of a 
weekend marked by courage and bru- 
tality emerged a new movement, the 
American Resistance. Mark this con- 
frontation at the Pentagon, along with 
the first sit-ins, the freedom rides, 
Birmingham 1963, Mississippi Sum- 
mer 1964, and the burning of the first 
draft cards, as a turning point for 'the 
Movement. 

Saturday, October 21 was sunny and 
warm. The crowd gathered by the 
Lincoin Memorial and filled the two 
sides of the reflection pool back to 
the Washington Monument. Its size? 
50,000? 100,000? 200,000? It really 
didn’t matter. We were no longer 
playing 'the numbers game; ‘the mood 
of the gathering was beyond dissent, 
moving into resistance. 

A week of direct action across the 
nation gave substance to this spirit. 
In this mood, the speeches of Dr 
Spock, Dick Gregory, John Wilson of 
SNCC, Clive Jenkins, a British Labour 
MP, Ella Mae Collins, sister of Mal- 
colm X, Dave Dellinger, and others 
seemed unimportant. There was noth- 
ing new for them to tell us. We knew 
what we had to do. 


Bullhorns and spirit 


At about 3 pm, the march to the Pen- 
tagon began. We had a permit to hold 
a rally in the North Parking Lot, to 
congregate on the Mall, a triangular 
grassy area below the Pentagon, and 
to climb the ramps and steps to the 
parking lot about 30 feet above the 
Mall. At this parking lot the General 
Service Administration (GSA), feder- 
al guardians of the Pentagon, had 
arranged to ‘arrest any demonstrator 
crossing a certain line. 
The first contingent of the march to 
reach the North Parking Lot was the 
self-proclaimed ‘“ Revolutionary Con- 
tingent”’ followed by elements from 
Students for a Democratic Society. 
Their NLF flags bristling in the 
breeze, they pulled down a fence, 
stormed on to the Mall, up the ramps, 
and attempted to breach the line of 
soldiers protecting the building. 
Some were arrested, including Nor- 
man Mailer; some were beaten; most 
retreated. That was their only thrust. 
The SDS people charged the centre 
ramp leading directly to the front of 
the upper parking lot. They had bull- 
horns and spirit, and gained a posi- 
tion at the top of the ramp, which was 
held by the demonstrators for the 
entire weekend. 
Police guide ropes were taken by the 
demonstrators and dropped off the 
arking lot to the Mall below. SDS 
eaders with bullhorns shouted to the 
thousands of people gathered below 
on the Mall to come up. Many climb- 
ed the ropes, others used the ramps, 
which were now “liberated” terri- 


tory. 

At the top there was no attempt to 
breach the troop lines, no attempt ‘to 
cross over the imaginary line drawn 
by the GSA for an orderly symbolic 
civil disobedience. Instead, the SDS 
leaders asked the people to sit-down, 
which they did, filling up the access 
ramps and steps to the mall parking 
lot. 

This was the only violent part of ‘the 
demonstration. It lasted about one 
hour. But it was a particularly Ameri- 
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can kind of violence, ‘good natured 
and aggressive, high-spirited, but not 
ugly. It reminded me of spectators 
after a football game rushing on to 
the field to try and knock down the 
goal posts. 

The soldiers responded with a few 
cannisters of either tear gas or a gas 
called CS. The Defence Department 
later denied that any gas was used; 
but when reporters verified that they, 
too, had been gassed, the Pentagon 
changed their story and insisted that 
the demonstrators had gassed them- 
selves. 

There was no panic, only orderly re- 
treat. People put handkerchiefs 
around their faces, and canteens 
were passed around to wet the hand- 
kerchiefs. No one ran, only those who 
had buses to make left. And most 
buses returned home less than full. 
Meanwhile, a second confrontation 
was taking place at the West side of 
the Pentagon. Maris Cakars, direc- 
tor of the civil disobedience project 
for the Mobilisation, describes what 
happened: 

“ At 4.30 the leaders of the Mobilisa- 
tion - Dellinger, Dr Spock, Robert 
Lowell, Dwight MacDonald, Father 
Rice - were ready to lead the civil 
disobedience. They walked in a group 
to the Mall, but found the steps to 
the entrance already packed with 
people. So in order to encourage 
blocking doors on the other four sides 
of the building, they went around to 
the West and attempted to get to the 
Pentagon heliport. 


Soldiers defect 


“ As they advanced down a roadway, 
a line of soldiers stationed across the 
highway began to move in on them. 
The notables and the 50 or so people 
accompanying them sat down. Only 
Dellinger remained standing, and 
with bullhorn in hand he began to 
address 'the troops. Then Noam Chom- 
sky of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology took his turn, but as he 
was speaking the troops once more 
advanced. 

“ Robot-like, they came forward, one 
slow step after another, until they 
were almost on top of the seated 
pacifists. Then a remarkable thing 
happened. They advanced right over 
and around us, stepping carefully to 
avoid hurting anyone. We stood up 
and followed, walking away from the 
building behind the troops. 

“ After a minute or two, we reversed 
ourselves and began marching to- 
wards the Pentagon, our original des- 
tination. Again we were confronted 


by a line of soldiers and again we sat 
down. This time the soldiers were not 
so gentle. After advancing to the 
point where they were stepping on 
people, they turned the job of making 
arrests over to US Marshals, who pro- 
ceeded with more force than neces- 
sary to do their job. 
“ At this point most of us were arres- 
ted. However, Spock, MacDonald, 
ara and Rice were left unttouch- 
e q ” 
Meanwhile, night was descending on 
the steps leading to the Mall entrance 
of the upper parking lot, and the 
1,500 people sitting there were pre- 
paring for a night of watchful wait- 
ing. Bonfires were lit with draft cards 
as kindling, joints were passed out. 
Two communication centres were es- 
tablished, manned mainly by SDS 
people, but, in the spirit of the New 
Left, open to anyone who had some- 
thing to say. 
From out of nowhere, Diggers appear- 
ed bearing food. This was passed out 
in increasing quantities; so much food 
that we began to feel like glutttons. 
People sitting at the feet of the sol- 
diers in the parking lot attempted to 
talk with them, others sang or hud- 
dled to keep warm. 
Then, at about 8.30 pm came an an- 
nouncement from one of the commu- 
nication centres: 
“ One of the Military Police has de- 
fected. He took off his helmet, 
dropped his rifle and attempted to 
come over ‘to our side. ” 
Here were young men and women, 
unarmed, confronting young men 
with arms. We thought, at first, that 
they, along with the Pentagon and 
the generals, were the warmakers. 
But now we knew that they were our 
brothers as we were theirs. 
We began pleading with them to join 
us, singing “‘ Soldiers are our friends, 
we shall overcome,” and chanting 
“We love you.” Corny words, silly 
slogans, clichés that have been used 
over and over again until they have 
lost their meaning. But this time it 
was for real. 
People with the bullhorns explained 
to them why we were there, asked 
them who their real enemies were, 
“Your brothers and sisters sitting 
peacefully before you, waiting to keep 
you at home, wanting you not to be 
killed and become killers, or ‘the old 
men in the Pentagon and liars like 
Johnson who want to send you off to 
Vietnam to die.” 
Those near the front of the sit-in, 
looking directly up at the soldiers, 
best understood the spirit of what was 
happening. They saw kids, many of 


Troops and demonstrators outside the 
Pentagon. “Those near the front of 
the sit-in, looking directly up at the 
soldiers . . . They saw kids, many of 
them still in their teens, tight faces, 
scared, unbelieving eyes. We were 
reaching them ...” Photo: Maury 
Englander. 


them still in their teens, tight faces, 
scared unbelieving eyes. We were 
reaching them, breaking through 
their brainwashing, asserting to them 
as they were asserting to us a common 
humanity. 


Showdown 


Yes, when their orders came, they 
kicked into us, using their rifle butts 
as clubs. But later, in jail, all of us 
agreed that the soldiers had been the 
least violent, many had been careful 
to hit people only on their arms and 
shoulders, others had not hit or kick- 
ed anyone, but had merely gone 
through the motions. 
Two, possibly three, MPs attempted 
to desert that night. Denise Oliver of 
Hollis NY told the Washington Free 
Press. 
“ Suddenly, one MP put down his 
gun and leaped into the crowd and 
was absorbed immediately. He was 
given clothing and a hat to disguise 
him from the people who were 
searching for him with floodlights. ” 
Robert Zanger of City College in New 
York, told the Free Press of another 
defection: 
“T was sitting in the front line in 
the centre Mall. Right next to me 
was a line of MPs. We heard a 
shout. I stood up and I saw a cat 
running towards us from the first 
line of paratroopers. saw a helmet 
and rifle on the ground. Just before 
he reached us, he was grabbed on 
his side and back by the US Mar- 
shals. From the front, he was pre- 
vented from joining us by other 


MPs 

About midnight, troop movements at 
our front warned us that a showdown 
was near. Tough airborne veterans 
of Santo Domingo and Detroit, sol- 
diers of the 82nd Division, replaced 
the MPs on the line. They stood two 
and three deep on the flanks, four 
and five deep towards the centre. Be- 
hind them, middle-aged Marshals, 
wearing hard white helmets and car- 
rying billy clubs prepared themselves 
for action. ’ 


continued on next page 
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a generational thing... 
a chiidren’s crusade 


from page 9 


The plan was to drive a wedge 
through the centre of the sit-in, cut 
the line in two, then wipe out the 
flanks. Our situation was this: About 
500 people seated in front of ‘the 
troops, about six or seven deep. Be- 
hind us, another thousand people 
standing, shouting encouragement at 
those seated at the front. 

Without any trouble, the soldiers and 
the Marshals could have peacefully 
arrested all of us. But that was not 
their purpose. Besides arresting us, 
they wanted to scare us, break our 
will to resist. 

From the bullhorns came advice: link 
arms, sit close together, don’t fight 
back, protect your head, neck, and 
genitals. Girls on the line began re- 
moving earrings, pins, putting ker- 
chiefs around their hair. Guys began 
taking off their beads (quite a num- 
ber of them were hippies), removing 
their pins. Then, we waited. 


Faces smashed 


At an order, the paratroopers in the 
centre of the line began to shuffle 
their feet, kicking into the middle of 
the sitting demonstrators. Some used 
their rifle butts as clubs, but it was 
the Marshals, behind them, who were 
really brutal. From the rear, these 
brave Americans would reach into 
the line, grab one of the seated de- 
monstrators, and drag them past the 
soldiers, swinging away with their 
billy clubs. 

Men and women were beaten vicious- 
ly. Heads were bashed in, faces 
smashed. And the demonstrators on 
the line neither resisted, nor ran. 
There was no violence except from 
the people standing in the rear. The 
sight of young women being clubbed, 
and their own inability to do anything 
about it, was too much for them to 
take, They began throwing food at 
the advancing soldiers. One bottle, 
but only one, was thrown. 

People sitting in the front turned and 
implored ‘them to cool iit, not to throw 
anything. This, more than anything, 
was causing the soldiers to get vio- 
lent, causing the demonstrators at the 
front to be beaten worse. 

The soldiers moved in with the Mar- 
shals behind them, and cleared out 
the middle. Then they turned and be- 
gan clearing out the flanks. For the 
first time, the community and spirit 
of oneness was shattered. But only 
temporarily. 

From one of the bullhorns came an 
announcement from one of the SDS 
girls that the people in the front lines 
didn’t want to get beaten. We should 
get up and move to the Mall to plan 
further strategy. She was shouted 
down, however; mostly by the people 
sitting in the front who were not go- 
ing to retreat, but who were also go- 
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ing to resist non-violently and with 
courage. 

Later, from the bullhorn, came anoth- 
er plea. This time; “‘We have made 
our point, there is no political reason 
to get clubbed.” But we stayed and 
the troops began moving down on us, 
the Marshals clubbing viciously. 
Some people left. Most stayed. 
Susan Kent, a staff member of WIN 
Magazine, describes her experience: 
“Using typical military strategy, the 
MPs were pushing hardest in the 
middle to divide the group iin two. 
There would be noise from 'the mid- 
dle, the press would turn their lights 
on the area, and we were able to view 
soldiers kicking the seated and inter- 
twined demonstrators. It was terrify- 
ing to watch people who were only 
sitting there being beaten badly and 
carried out with concussions and bro- 
ken bones. 

“Those of us sitting bunched closer 
together, and sang softly, ‘We shall 
overcome’ ‘ We shall live in peace’ 
“We are not afraid’ ‘Soldiers are 
our friends’. We talked with 'the sol- 
diers in front of us, looking at them 
pleadingly: ‘You don’t want to hurt 
us, arrest us but don’t hurt us, we 
mean no harm to you...’ 
“Everyone was shouting, ‘Get the 
girls out of there,’ but we stayed, 
afraid and shaking, but wanting to 
stay ... In keeping with 'the pacifistic 
approach of our small section, we 
realised there was no point in keep- 
ing our arms linked, we couldn’t stop 
the advance of the troops. So we let 
go and covered our heads. ” 

About 400 people were arrested dur- 
ing the “battle” of the wedge. The 
Marshals couldn’t process them all, 
and about 200, at the urging of the 
Justice Department, were given a free 
ride to the railroad station and re- 
leased without being booked. To per- 
suade people to accept this ride, offi- 
cials promised, “If you leave now, 
you can return again tomorrow to 
demonstrate. ” 


Bond with soldiers 


Many hundreds remained in front of 
the Pentagon through the night. In 
the morning, the MPs and the Mar- 
shals began picking individuals out 
of the line and arresting them. 

This time, however, in the light of 
day and under the scrutiny of the 
press, the majority of whom had not 
witnessed the beatings of the previous 
night, they were less brutal. More 
and more people began to arrive dur- 
ing the day and the peaceful confron- 
tation with the soldiers continued. 

In the evening, a teach-in was held. 
Speakers talked about Vietnam, about 
the draft, and about the army. They 
emphasised that they and the soldiers 
were brothers, that the demonstrators 
bore them no ill-feeling. Some talked 
about non-violence and of love. Late 
at night, government officials told the 
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Military police prepare to use gas. Some MPs, as they put their gas masks on, 
took their name tags off. Photo: Dan Hemenway. 


people remaining that all those who 
refused to leave at midnight would be 
arrested. They were. 

An estimated 693 persons were arres- 
ted during the two-day confrontation. 
More than 200 were arrested and then 
released, because the government 
couldn’t process them. Thousands 
more were at the Pentagon and were 
willing to get arrested. 

Those who were busted proved a bur- 
den to the government. Consequently, 
sentences were minimal. Usually 5 
days suspended, plus $25 fine, plus a 
promise not to demonstrate in Wash- 
ington for a specified time. By Mon- 
day, most people had paid ‘the fine 
and were on their way home. A few 
dozen, however, refused to pay the 
fine or sign the statement promising 
not to return to the Pentagon. 

A small number of demonstrators 
non-cooperated. They were thrown in 
“the hole” of the jail in Washington, 
DC, without any clothes. They slept 
on ‘a bare concrete floor and had 
wrist-screws applied to them by pri- 
son authorities in an effort to make 
them give up their non-cooperation. 
Many of them fasted. Gary Rader, the 
Green Beret reservist who burned his 
draft card on April 15, was on a total 
fast, no food and water. Everyone in 
jail, even those with bandages wrap- 
ped around their heads, couldn’t wait 
to get out. And do iit all over again. 
Already, Movement analysts are de- 
bating October 21-22 in much the 
same way military strategists discuss 
the Battle of Hastings. Two theories 
predominate. 

One, from SDS, says that the high 
point was the storming of the Penta- 
gon early Saturday; that the confron- 
tation on Saturday night, on the other 
hand, was a return to the old and 
dated tactics of the civil rights move- 
ment. The kids in jail, however, the 
majority of whom seemed to be “ un- 
represented” by any leadership 
group, were in agreement that the 
non-violent confrontation with the 
soldiers 'was the victory. 

They point to the breakthrough in 
communications with the soldiers as 
the most meaningful and politically 
relevant aspect of the confrontation 
(a point with which SDS is in agree- 
ment), but add that it was only 
through non-violence that this became 
possible. They feel that their courage 
- their refusal to retreat from the bil- 
ly clubs - gained ‘them the respect of 
the soldiers and made communication 
more possible. 

Then, too, there is the generational 
thing. There is a strong feeling that 
the generational bond between sol- 
diers and demonstrators minimised 
their violence. And that the Marshals, 
being of a different generation, have 
different values and were therefore 
able to beat heads. 

What they are getting at, with their 
talk of generational solidarity, I sus- 
pect, is that the message of Lennon- 
McCartney is more rélevant to them 


than the rhetoric of the Lyndon John- 
sons and the Bobby Kennedys. And 
also that the vague non-violence of 
their generation has little to do with 
the non-violent discipline of the Gand- 
hian pacifists. 

This is important. For years, pacifists 
in America have attempted to apply 
the Indian experience to American 
culture. The amalgam never felt quite 
right. Americans are impatient peo- 
ple. They are uncomfortable as Satya- 
grahas. 


Strawberry fields 


But, although they may at times be 
aggressive in their enthusiasm, ‘the 
spirit of the young generation is de- 
finitely non-violent - or better yet - 
unviolent. They don’t want to kill, 
they don’t even want ‘to hurt. But 
they'll be dammed if they’ll find 
something good about a US Marshal 
clubbing their brothers and sisters 
over the head. And you can’t trust 
anyone over thirty, anyway; unless, of 
course, that anyone is in the Move- 
ment. 

So within this context of high-spirited 
and militant resistance we can expect 
a whole brace of new tactics: tactics 
aimed at blowing people’s minds rat- 
her than blowing up their bodies. 

Put it like this: We’ll blow pot in 
their faces, make love on the White 
House lawn, face their billy clubs with 
song, laugh into their tear gas, hold 
nude-ins on the Pentagon Mall (Allen 
Ginsberg’s idea), and transform ‘their 
political bullshit into fertile straw- 
berry fields. 

We don’t want their power. No. We 
sense it’s a bore, to be ‘torn ‘into 
shreds like money at ‘the stock ex- 
change. Yes, we’ll liberate them. We - 
meaning the generation of draftees 
and demonstrators; them - meaning 
the politicians and the generals. We'll 
liberate them from their power and 
their self-imposed need to have “ ene- 
mies ” to kill. Johnson’s a clown, kill- 
ing’sadrag... 

It’s only a feeling, but the vibrations 
are very real. And it’s a generational 
thing, a kind of children’s crusade. 
The American resistance is upon us, 
and it promises to be both freaky and 
militant, funny and courageous, crea- 
tive and full of surprises. And what’s 
more, after October 21, there isa 
feeling that as a Movement, ‘as indi- 
viduals who have liberated 'them- 
selves, we’ve won. And now we're 
ready to turn on the rest of society as 


well. 
rf | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Terms: ¢d Discounts for 


er word, min. 4a. 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
d., London, N.l by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins, three for 15s 6d, Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
Small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


PARTNERSHIP and share of cottage in North 
West Kent close to North Downs. Box No. 823. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for per- 
sonal, group or offica use. Get all your supplies 
from Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


TYPING - manuscripts, theses etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 


WATCH FOUND on VSC demonstration on Sun- 
day 22. Torn from owner’s wrist when march 
stopped outside Downing St. Can he claimed 
from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Publication 

LIBERTE, the French Pacifist Monthly. 17s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Rd, London Nil. 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphiets, 
booklets, leaflets etc. from many organisations, 
and Housman Literature lists. 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London N1. Start Now! 
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For sale 

POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20” X 15” for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 
vie 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Par- 
ty songsters in their 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘' Let’s Go With Labour "’. Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record for 
2/6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Londen N1. 


Theatre 

UNITY - EUS 8647. New play ‘' The Feather 
Pluckers ’'. Perfs. Thu, Fri, Sat and Sun at 
7.45 pm, Tickets 7s 6d and 5s. 


Accommodation 

WOMEN’S ORGANISATION requires small office. 
Having to move because of demolition. Urgent. 
pa hee to Secretary, 36 Spencer St, Lon- 
on 1. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


4. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
irculation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 

Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


2-4 November, Thurs-Sat 


LONDON WCI 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Mikis Theodorakis Ensemble with 
Maria Farantouri & Antonis Kaloyannis. Pro- 
ceeds in aid of the political prisoners, Greek 
and English, and the cause of freedom. Tickets 
10s, 15s, and 25s from Housmans, Colletts Re- 
cord Shop and the Greek Cttee Against Dicta- 
ples International Cttee, National Cttee of 


3 November, Friday 


BROMLEY. 7.45 pm. Whitfield Hall, Widmore 
Road, ‘‘ The War Game’’ together with ‘‘ The 
Silent War ’”’ and ‘' Operation Reconciliation ’’. 
Admission 2s 6d at doors. 


KENT. 8 pm. 14 Great Elms Road, Bromley. 
‘ Greece ''' Speaker: a Greek lawyer (anon.) 
Tel: 464 1025, 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed By re- 
freshments, talk & discussion in Friends Meet- 
ing House, 52 St. Martins Lane, WC2. Mer 
Bruce Kent ‘‘ How the Englishman Spends his 
Money '"', PAX. 


3-4 November, Fri-Sat 


NORTHANTS. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Nenthall St, Kettering. Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs of the tragedy of Vietnam and illustra- 
ted history. Brian Parkyn MP will open the ex- 
hibition. Kettering Peace in Vietnam Group. 


4 November, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and Peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON WC2, 12-2 pm steps of St Martins-in- 
the-Field, Silent Vigil for those who can’t get 
to Barrow for the launch of Polaris. CCND. 


LONDON W111. 4.40 pm. Sion Convent, Chep- 
stow Villas. AGM, tea and address by the Most 
Revd Archbishop Roberts SJ. Non-members 
welcome, PAX. 


Now available 


Peace 
Diary 
1968 


Housmans international diary with its 
most useful 64 page world directory 
of peace and progressive organisa- 
tions, periodicals, research centres 
etc; much detailed information; 16 
pages World Maps in colour and usual 
diary features. Attractive leather 
cloth binding in various colours. 


Day-to-a-page edition 8s 6d (post 
8d) 


Six for 45s post free 

y hoiimne cs edition 5s (post 
) 
Six for 25s post free 

Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


(Orders already received are being 
despatched as speedily as possible). 


5 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation ’’' Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


6 November, Monday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Myrtle Solomon - Socio- 
Drama, PPU, 

ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Civic Hall, Crofton (by 
Station). ‘‘ The War Game” followed by ‘' Any 
Questions ’’. Mrs Peggy Crane, Rev John Dre- 
wett, Dr Ian Munro, Admission 2s 6d at doors. 


LONDON W11. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 


Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Further informa- 
tion from John Bennett above address. 


7 November, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


8 November, Wednesday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


9 November, Thursday 


HULL, 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’’ - Folksong, Ballads, Blues & 
Poetry. 


LONDON SW6. 6-11 pm. Fulham Town Hall 
(Fulham Broadway Tube), Teach-In on Viet- 
nam. Speakers include: Jim Mortimer (TUC), 
Dr Philip Harvey, Colin Jackson MP, Harry 
Pincus (Stop It), H. L. 0, Rees (Rural Dean of 
Kensington), Peregrine Worsthorne, Organised 
by Hammersmith & Fulham/Kensington & 
Chelsea Councils for Peace in Vietnam. 


11 November, Saturday 

OXFORD, 2.30 pm. Merton College. Exploratory 
national student conference on the present 
state and future of the radical peace movement 
in Universities and Colleges. Possibly Sunday 


as well, Details from Chris Reeve, Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


NEW 
PAPERBACKS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FROM 
HOUSMANS 


Race War - Ronald Segal. World 
wide conflict of races. 
7s 6d (postage 6d) 


Accidental Century - Michael Har- 
rington. Socialist analysis of the 
Technological Revolution. 

6s (postage 6d) 


Containment and Revolution - edit- 
ed by David Horowitz. Essays on 
Western Imperialism, 1917 - Viet- 
nam. 15s (postage 1s) 


Understanding Media - Marshall 
McLuhan. The basic McLuhan 
text. 10s 6d (postage Is) 


In Cold Blood - Truman Capote. 
5s (postage 6d) 


Beyond Culture - Lionel Trilling. 
10s 6d (postage 9d) 


The Cook - Harry Kressing. (fiction) 
5s (postage 6d) 


Travelling People - B. S. Johnson. 
(fiction) 5s (postage 6d) 


Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA: 
THE CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN 


Tuesday, November 14, at 7.30 pm 
(doors open at 7 pm) 

Central Hall, Westminster, SW1. 

The Rev T. Beetham, British Council 
of Churches; Humphrey Berkeley; 
Nicholas T. Chitsiga, ZAPU; Canon L. 
J. Collins, President of the Interna- 
tional Defence and Aid Fund; Sir Din- 
gle Foot MP; Robert Resha, ANC 
(South Africa); Jeremy Thorpe MP; 
David Steel MP, Chairman. 

Organised by: Africa Bureau; Anti- 
Apartheid Movement; Movement for 
Colonial Freedom; United Nations As- 
sociation. 

Tickets (2s 6d) and further informa- 
tion from: Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
89 Charlotte Street, London WI. 
580 5311. 
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AIRMAIL EDITIONS 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16a 6d, 
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India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
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20s 7a, 6 months 41s 24, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
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EXPORT YOURSELF 


for two years or so. There’s a lot to 
be done. Mouths to feed; land to 
drain; trees to plant; ground to sur- 
vey; plans to draw; plant to run; 
trucks to repair; tools to make; 
skills to teach; facts to find. Mainly 
for peanuts, blisters, experience. 
To help, contact International Vol- 
untary Service (British branch of 
Service Civil International), Room 
25, 91 High Street, Harlesden, Lon- 
don NW10 or call 01-965 1446. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


at one third of selling price 


A selection of 72 artistic and colourful designs: international peace, Nativity 
and festive themes, on which 8d or more in every shilling on quantity orders 
1s yours for fundraising or personal use. 


POST FREE 


SEND FOR , 
SAMPLES 


Full selection (as above) for 18s 9d; 
6 specimens for 2s; or send s.a.e. for lists. 


18 beautiful new designs for 10s 
Endsleigh Cards (all profits te Peace News), 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


You will enjoy reading 


THE MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY PICTORIAL 


News of the County of London, also Middlesex and Buckinghamshire. 
Plenty of pictures of all your favourite places. 
Please order now yearly subscription 12 issues only £1.1s. Send cheque 


or postal order to 


Middlesex and Buckinghamshire Pictorial 

50-51 Vine Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

or order at your newsagent, monthly 1s 6d. 

Your newsagent can obtain copies for you from his usual supplier. 
Be sure to have your copy regularly. 


VIETNAM 


NATIONAL PETITION 


We deplore the continuation of warfare in Vietnam. 
We believe that however the blame has to be apportioned for the out- 
break of hostilities, the initiative to end them ought to be taken by the 


USA. 


We urge the USA to cease its programme of bombing and to do so 
unilaterally without requiring any reciprocal action on the part of the 


Viet Cong or Hanoi. 


* 


* 


This National Petition was drawn up by Lord Soper for the International 
Committee of Conscience on Vietnam. Please use this text and return 
signed petitions by November 13 to: 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
9 Coombe Road, 
New Malden, Surrey. 
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¥ 


Mr Justice Widgery, 

c/o The Central Criminal Court, 
Old Bailey, 

London EC4. 


Dear Mr Justice Widgery, 


tions occuring in the future. 


consciences dictate. 


It seems grossly unfair that you chose to deal so severely with ‘these 
three people, while imposing comparatively light punishment on the 
remainder. Your assumption that Terry Chandler and Michael Randle 


were the organisers was, on the 
unfounded. 


As a protest against these sentences, to show solidarity with our 
friends, and to demonstrate that we will not be silenced, we have 
decided that we will not pay the fine. We understand that our three 
friends in prison are appealing against their sentences; should ‘the 
appeal court cut their sentences substantially, or should the Home 
Secretary decide to commute the sentences, then we will agree to pay 


our fines. 

Yours sincerely, 
Andrew Papworth, 
Valerie Dickson. 


The last two people to appear at the 
Old Bailey for trial after the Greek 
embassy demonstration were Ken and 
Gwyn Weller. They appeared in court 
last Tuesday; Ken was fined £40, and 
Gwyn was given a conditional dis- 
charge for two years. 

Both pleaded guilty to “ unlawful as- 
sembly”, the other charges against 
them being dropped. They were re- 
presented by Mr Wigoder who spoke 
in mitigation. 

The Wellers were absent from the 
trial of the other 39. earlier this 
month because Gwyn was having a 
baby. 

Del Foley’s address was wrongly 
given in last week’s Peace News. It is: 
Springhill Prison, Grendon Under- 
wood, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

See also page 4. 


POLARIS IN 
BARROW 


It is unnecessary to justify to readers 
of this paper the demonstration at 
this weekend’s Polaris launch in 
Barow. 

The very existence under the sea of 
men and metal moulded into an “ in- 
vulnerable ”’ unit for mass destruction 
is an affront to decent aspirations for 
peace and neighbourliness. When the 
construction of a new under-sea mo- 
bile missile-carrier is actually cele- 
brated by the community as a mom- 
ent of pride and thanksgiving, rather 
than shame and sorrow, then the af- 
front becomes an insult. Decent peo- 
ple should growl their dissent, and 
many will think that they should do 
more. 


Embassy: fines refused 


At the close of the ‘“‘ Greek Embassy trial”, you gave us both alterna- 
tive sentences: a fine of £30 or three months imprisonment. 

In sentencing the defendants, you made it clear that you had two 
main points in mind. First, though you accepted that our actions were 
motivated by sincerely held convictions, you said that we had gone 
beyond the limits of legitimate protest. Second, you made it obvious 
that you were concerned to prevent similar non-violent demonstra- 


In planning and carrying out direct action, we are aware that we 
sometimes technically break the law of this country, and we are 
prepared to face the consequences of this. 

However, we feel that it is only reasonable for the authorities, and in 
particular, the courts, to accept that on certain issues, some people 
are not prepared to remain silent or to work only through what we 
regard as the virtually useless ‘“‘ legitimate channels’, ie. letters to 
MPs, working through the political parties, etc. 

In view of this, we feel that the prison sentences which you gave to 
Terry Chandler, Michael Randle, and Derek Foley of 15 months, 12 
months and 6 months respectively, are no less than savage. Indeed, 
they are being imprisoned simply for refusing to ignore what their 


basis of the evidence, completely 


‘Armed struggle’ hits 
Anti-Apartheid 


Bob Overy writes: To judge from 
press reports and some of the chal- 
lenging material emanating recently 
from its headquarters, Anti-Apartheid 
has been discovering serious doubts 
about its relationship with the Lab- 
our Party ‘in power. I went along to 
its annual conference in the grandi- 
ose National Liberal Club, off White- 
hall, on October 22 to learn just how 
far the reappraisal has got. 

The significant development which 
occupied the conference, however, 
was the outbreak of “the armed strug- 
gle ” in southern Africa, Discussion or 
disagreement on this issue was effec- 
tively stunted, nevertheless, by two 
powerful arguments: first, that Anti- 
Apartheid had been predicting armed 
resistance as ‘ inevitable” for some 
years if the South African and Bri- 
tish governments did not change their 
policies - why ‘then should it now 
abandon or alter its line of attack on 
them when the “ inevitable” has be- 
gun to happen and its position has 
been confirmed? 

Second, iit was presented very bluntly 
by two representatives of the African 
National Congress, Joe Matthews and 
Robert Resha, that the ANC has been 
preparing for armed struggle over 
many years, that lits leadership has 
“ the necessary ability and experience 
to decide on the direction of the 
struggle’, and that “gratuitous ad- 


A good day for Bomans 


Brian Smith writes: The newshawks 
made merry headlines over the 
“Great Peaca Punch-Up” in Grosve- 
nor Square last weekend. In Scotland, 
which is several thousand spiritual 
miles from England, and rapidly 
drifting further, the papers were full 
of the peace riots in the South, which 
they described with all the ironic 
satisfaction at their command. They 
were able to ignore the Vietnam pro- 
test on their own doorstep, which said 
what it meant to say with economy 
and precision and provided no inci- 
dents for the fun-loving photographer. 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
mounted supporting demonstrations 
for the March on Washington. In Ab- 
erdeen, Dr Harry Blocker, lecturer in 
Moral Philosophy, burnt his draft 
card. In Edinburgh, 500 went to Leith 
Links under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam McLean, past president of ‘the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress. In 
Glasgow, 3,000 came to the 300 yard 
long wharfside shed on the Broomie- 
law which had been cleaned and con- 
verted for the day into a place of as- 
sembly. 


So what? Any assessment must be 
subjective, so let me say my piece. 
I’ve just been reading John Hersey’s 
The Warlover, which distinguishes 
two fundamentally different kinds of 
men, working together in the war 
situation. Buzz Marrow is death-orien- 
ted. Boman is a life-lover. Marrows 
alienate. Bomans communicate. Now 
the peace movement is always in ‘the 
war situation. The present danger is 
that it will fall into the hands of the 


Marrows whose personal death wish 
and lust for failure is so strong that 
they will sink with guns blazing and 
drag us with them. 


The difficulty is that the press and 
communications media are geared to 
publicising Marrows. Flour-covered 
policemen’s helmets make better pic- 
tures than torchlight processions. The 
Benno Schotz sculpture and huge 
murals built on the Broomielaw in 
Glasgow did not make news photo- 
graphs. It is tough on the Bomans. 
But I believe that what we need now 
is tough doves, wise, witty and pati- 
ent, who will shape a campaign of 
resistance to the war machine which 
will emphasise its universality, un- 
derline its 'threat to all our decent 
values and make friends for us. 


A step in that direction was taken in 
Scotland on October 21. The demon- 
strations stayed within the frame- 
work of society, and the Marrows - 
they certainly exist in Scotland - were 
held in check. People, if not press, 
stayed on our side. More, the demon- 
strations stayed within the framework 
of politics. Flower power is so easily 
puffed over. 


But the florists who attended did not 
regret their presence. The students 
came out - and this is rare in Scot- 
land, where they form an inward- 
looking, exam-loving community. I 
think this was achieved by working 
on a scale that demanded imagina- 
tion, sacrifice and commitment and 
the response was warm and generous. 
A good day for Bomans. 


Meet everybody, your Christmas and weekend shopping, a day out in London at 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


11.30 am onwards KINGSWAY HALL (Holborn Underground) SATURDAY 11 NOVEMBER 
HOMEMADE PRESERVES, CAKES AND SWEETS, HOUSMANS CHRISTMAS 
Exhibitions: MEDICAL AID FOR VIETNAM and “STOP IT” COMMITTEE BOOK DISPLAY, CHRISTMAS CARDS, CAMPAIGN STALL, STATIONERY 
GIFTS, TOYS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, FOLK RECORDS, OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP, BOOK BARGAINS, LUNCHES AND TEAS, ETC, ETC 


Film Show: CONCORD FILM COUNCIL 
GIFT AND PRODUCE STALLS OF EVERY KIND 


POTTERY, NEEDLE- 


CRAFT, COMPOST GROWN FRUIT AND VEG, HOUSEHOLD NEEDS, ; 
Please send or bring gifts of any kind for sale. Constact Harry Mister, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London, N1. 


vice” from outsiders who thought 
themselves “better fitted to lead” 
was deeply resented. The ANC and 
the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(in Rhodesia) asked basically for the 
recognition from Anti-Apartheid that 
their ideals were worthy of support, 
they said. 

This twin argument was not seriously 
challenged by any speaker. One sug- 
gested that open support for violence 
would alienate the British public. Two 
others argued that Anti-Apartheid 
should show complete solidarity with 
the “freedom fighters”, and send 
them money for arms even, whether 
or not they asked for it. All three 
were South African exiles, however, 
and were effectively slapped down 
later by the proposition that Anti- 
Apartheid was a British organisation 
and it wasn’t for them to describe its 
policy. 

The position that the ANC leaders 
know what’s best for the ANC and 
that the duty of their supporters is 
to support is, of course, exactly simi- 
lar to Harold Wilson’s argument that 
the government’s job is to govern and 
his supporter’s job is to defend and 
explain his policies. The position is 
fundamentally authoritarian and 
spells the death of any movement; 
but no-one questioned it. 

Nonetheless, the whole Anti-Apar- 
theid Movement is questioning Harold 
Wilson’s position, and an unresolved 
discussion about direct action on the 
issue of southern Africa left the 
movement not split, but very definite- 
ly open to a radical critique of its 
methods and objectives. The chief 
protagonist of sit-ins and the like, 
Ronald Segal, very sensibly put his 
eloquent argument for direct action 
to the conference without strait- 
jacketing it into a formal resolution, 
thus avoiding the necessity for the 
membership to divide. 
Anti-Apartheid in the next year will 
in fact engage iin political activity at 
many levels. Its major effort will be 
to build up a “Non-Collaboration 
with Apartheid ” campaign, culmina- 
ting in an “End Collaboration ” rally 
in late June. A full-time organiser, 
Alan Brooks, has been appointed who 
will put a lot of effort into mobilising 
support among trade unionists and 
also to extending the consumer boy- 
cott campaign. 

However, the most important develop- 
ment to my mind was the decision 
announced by tthe Secretary, S. Abdul, 
to attempt to expose and isolate “ col- 
laborators ”: firms like Garfield Wes- 
ton and Cyril Lord; ‘the Anglican 
church which has share-income from 
South Africa; firms which make arms 
for South Africa. As Ronald Segal 
argued, the duty of Anti-Apartheid 
is to be an “‘ effective small minority ”: 
their function must be as “ idealists ” 
who assert themselves, organising 
with “the utmost seriousness and 
urgency ” projects that do not “ stag- 
nate within the conventional constitu- 
tional procedures of pressure ”’. 
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